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CONTEMPORARY NOTIONS OF 
TRUTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF DOGMA 


BERARD P. Lyons, T.O.R. 


The dominant note of present-day theology, indeed almost the 
only constant of such theology, is change. There are virtually 
no Catholic dogmas, doctrines, theological opinions or discipli- 
nary norms which have not been either changed, re-expressed, or 
at least re-examined in our lifetime. This includes everything 
from the Eucharist itself to the rubrics of the Mass. All of this 
presents serious problems for our traditional understanding of the 
unchanging truth of the Roman Catholic Church, problems in 
both theology and philosophy. But the leading thinkers of the 
day have responded to the challenge and have proposed theories 
to explain what is happening to our faith. In this paper I will 
attempt to synthesize the thinking of a segment of modern philos- 
ophy on the contemporary concept of truth and then apply this 
to the theological question of the development of dogma. First, 
then, the contemporary concept of truth. 


I. Contemporary Concept of Truth 


To account for the predominance of change in our day, philos- 
ophy has constructed a school of thought that sees change as 
central, which, in fact, defines being in terms of change. Such 
a school of thought is termed process philosophy. It appears to 
have taken its rise from empirical sciences where the phenomenon 
of change first become evident. It has developed to the point 
where we realize that even realities which we have traditionally 
considered supra-temporal evolve—dogma, the Church, philos- 
ophy and theology. 

Among those laying the foundation for process philosophy was 
the mathematician-philosopher Alfred North Whitehead, who 
was led from the pursuit of mathematics to philosophy by his 
observation of the evolving nature of all reality. In 1939 White- 
head observed: 
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Fifty-seven years ago it was, when I was a young man in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, I was taught science and mathematics by 
brilliant men and I did well in them; since the turn of the century 
I have lived to see every one of the basic assumptions of both set 
aside; not, indeed, discarded, but of use as qualifying clauses instead 
of major propositions; and all this in one life span—the most 
fundamental assumptions of supposedly exact sciences set aside. 
And yet, in the face of that, the discoverers of the new hypotheses 
in science are declaring, ‘Now, at last, we have certitude-—when 
some of the assmuptions which we have seen upset had endured 
for more than twenty centuries.1 


For the process philosopher there are no permanent substances, 
no immutable material particles, no self-sufficient realities. Be- 
coming is metaphysically more important than being. A given 
process, according to Whitehead, is not merely a physical event 
but rather a center or pulse of experience. Individualized proc- 
esses are miniatures of human experience. They have felings 
and are guided by aims. Even atoms and molecules are composed 
of processes which possess inner experience. Thus nature is alive 
at every point—not that every process has conscious evperience, 
but rather that all processes have experience in the widest sense 
of the term.? In this we see shades of the later evolutionary 
thought of Teilhard de Chardin. 

But Whitehead and his contemporaries are only the antecedents 
of today’s process philosophers; and we will now turn our atten- 
tion to two American Catholic philosophers of process, E. R. 
Baltazar of Dayton University and Eugene Fontinell of Queens 
College. 

Baltazar develops his thought in his recent work, Teddlhard 
and the Supernatural, published in 1966. He insists that if we 
are to live in the modern world, we must be prepared to look at 
things historically and evolutionarily—and this not just to be 
modern, but to be authentic. He points to the shift in dominant 
philosophical systems at key points in the history of the Church. 
The earliest period of Christianity was dominated by Platonic 
thought which saw this world as only a copy of the ideal world 
of pure forms, unchanging and eternal. Platonism attached little 
value to this world, stressing instead contemplation and escape 
from the world. As such it fit the eschatological expectations 
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of the earliest Christian times. The Platonic view was wholly 
transcendent, and the Aristotelian-scholastic reaction of the Chris- 
tian Middle Ages began to give more value to this world. Scho- 
lastic philosophy presupposes that this world can be known in 
and for itself and not only as a copy of the world of pure forms. 
It explains reality in terms of substance, which is central and 
permanent, and nine accidents that inhere in and revolve around 
substance.* 

St. Thomas was held in disfavor by some of his contemporaries 
for presuming to express the truths of Christian faith in categories 
that were modern. Yet Thomas recognized the signs of the times 
and the inadequacy of the ancient world view and had the courage 
to move with the times. This, says Baltazar, is precisely the spirit 
that is needed today. The transitions of our age and the inade- 
quacy of the old world view demand that the Christian thinkers 
respond to the modern philosophical challenge or see their Church 
become a museum piece. Thus, he says: 


Our world has changed radically, as radically as in the time of 
Plato and Aristotle, if not more so. Thus there has been a shift from 
the Ptolemaic to the Einsteinian at the physical level, from the static 
universal species of Aristotle to the eloving species of Darwin at 
the biological level, and at the cultural level, from the ahistorical 
outlook of the medievals to the modern historical outlook. The new 
dimension in our word today is that of evolution. In all our con- 
structions, what differentiates us from the medieval man is our his- 
torical and evolutionary approach. Thus we have begun to look on 
revelation as a history of salvation rather than as an unchanging 
body of propositions enshrined forever in scholastic summas; the 
Church is now seen as an evolving reality rather than a purely static 
juridical structure; man is considered in his historicity and tempo- 
rality rather than in his unchanging essence.* 


Baltazar takes a very pragmatic attitude toward philosophical 
systems. None are sacrosant—they are to be used and discarded 
as they prove useful or not. Abandoning a philosophical position 
or system is not tantamount to abandoning one’s religion. It im- 
plies the inadequacy but not necessarily the falsity of the former 
position. Growth is the law of philosophy, and when one school 
of thought has issued into a more refined and satisfactory one, 
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the former has served its usefulness—as in the transition from 
seed to plant, or from infancy to adulthood. 


The error, it seems, in judging philosophical systems is in taking 
one as absolute instead of as a stage. While it is valid to say that 
Thomism lives on in a more evolved philosophy, just as the old law 
lives on in the new, this does not mean that we go on thinking in 
Hellenic categories, any more than Christians go on simply follow- 
ing the old law or the adolescent goes on thinking and acting like 
a child.® 


The openness to transcend a given world view or philosophical 
system was embraced by Pope John in his address opening the 
Second Vatican Council: 


The Christian, Catholic and apostolic spirit of the whole world ex- 
pect a step forward toward a doctrinal presentation and a forma- 
tion of consciousness in faithful and perfect conformity to the au- 
thentic doctrine, which, however, should be studied and expounded 
through the methods of research and through the literary forms of 
modern thought. The substance of the ancient doctrine of the deposit 
of faith is one thing, and the way in which it is presented is another. 
And it is the latter that must be taken into great consideration.® 


Continuing his exposition of process philosophy, Baltazar states 
that since reality is still evolving, no one can arrive at a final 
formulation of what reality is. ‘“The fullness and essential mean- 
ing of reality will be revealed only at the end of the process,” 
he says.’ The most we can do is to postulate its probable outcome. 
“The present is not the place of being and of the subject. The 
present is the region of becoming and of the predicate; the fu- 
ture, the place of being and of the subject.’* 

In this context, then, if truth is conformity to reality, then con- 
formity to present reality has to present it as evolving.® Truth 
is to be viewed not in terms of being but of direction. The search 
for truth is the search for the direction of things, the terminus 
toward which all things converge, the omega point. The philos- 
opher and theologian of today is not the man who possesses 
unchanging ideas or timeless dogmas, but, like the prophets of 
old, the man of vision who possesses the true direction and knows 
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how to read the signs of times, who possesses not the finished 
picture as much as the working plan. 

Baltazar admits that this theory does not concur in every case 
with man’s common sense experience. But this is because man 
sees only in limited “two-dimensional” time, the time of the days 
and years of his life span. He argues that what is needed is an 
expanded “three-dimensional” time, evolutionary time, by which 
a man can grasp what escapes his limited vision. The Copernican 
revolution in astronomy was not apparent to the senses. The 
newly discovered world of the atom is not perceivable by the 
senses. The growth and decline of mountains and valleys and 
the evolution of species are not evident in the limited life span 
of man. And yet the phenomenon of growth from within, by 
which Baltazar defines process, is going on in every area of the 
physical universe and the human mind. 


Biological evolution is but one among many instances; in fact, its 
data are secondary to the data supplied by higher levels of reality. 
For example, theology reveals the fact that revelation is a history of 
salvation, that is, a process that is creative and not just a mere suc- 
cession of time; there is also the evolution of dogma; and the 
Church is understood as a mystical body that evolves towards the 
pleroma Christi. ...On the level of rationality there is the fact of 
cultural evolution, the evolution of ideas and world views. Thus the 
testimony of science to evolution at the lower levels, though impor- 
tant in itself, is for our construction a purely secondary source of 
data.1° 


Fundamentally the difference between the scholastic approach 
to reality and truth and that of process is that the first sees some- 
thing substantial—being—which is distinct from any evolutionary 
development it may be undergoing. The second sees that some- 
thing as the process itself or part of the process. A tree is not 
just a tree but is a moment in a process from its alpha, a seed, to 
its omega, the fruit, which in turn is part of a wider process 
ultimately leading to the Omega Point, the culmination of the 
universe. 

This last point suggests something of the inter-relatedness of 
existence, another vital element in the process theory. Process is 
union or sharedness. There can be no process that is not de- 
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pendent on an other. The seed is an obvious example. It cannot 
fulfill itself without the ground. And, speaking metaphorically, 
just as each process needs its own ground, so does the universe 
itself need its ground if it is in process, and this Ground of Being, 
Baltazar, like Tillich, calls God, who unifies and directs creation 
to its ultimate destiny. But God has chosen to immerse himself 
in the world and to involve himself with men, and thus the out- 
come of creation lies partly in the hands of man and on the in- 
volvement and interaction of man with the world and with God. 
Man, in cooperation with God, is still achieving his essence and 
so still making himself.” 

Finally in our summary of Baltazar’s thought, something must 
be said of his concept of rationality. The scholastic views the 
rational as identical with the conceptual. Hence believing, im- 
agining, loving and hoping become irrational or non-rational, 
thus giving rise to the historical tension between the intellectu- 
alists and voluntarists. For Baltazar reason is a process: in re- 
spect to the past, it remembers; in respect to the present, it sees; 
in respect to the future, it believes, hopes and loves.” 

The thought of Baltazar in many respects parallels that of 
Eugene Fontinell. Fontinell defines person and truth in the lan- 
guage of process philosophy thus: 


The world of which I have been speaking is made up of fields rather 
than substantial things. ... While each field has an identifying focus 
and an irreducible quality, these are interdependent and interpene- 
trating. A person in these terms is not a substantial entity capable of 
entering into relations but is rather a being who is constituted by his 
relations—physical, cultural, familial and the like. Bearing these 
points in mind, allow me to produce the following working descrip- 
tion of truth: truth in the primary sense of the term refers to per- 
sonal experience insofar as the relations constituting this experience 
are satisfactory. ‘Satisfactory relations’ are to be understood here as 
those conducive to the developing life of the person. Thus truth is 
existential and participational rather than abstract and representa- 
tive. Such a view does not deny the legitimacy of some form of 
abstract and representative truth but the ultimate jutsification for 
even this truth would be its relation to the life of man.™ 


In the sphere of religious truth, Fontinell echoes the sentiments 
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of Whitehead with regard to the problems created by dogmas 
and creeds which are so rigid as to inhibit rather than foster 
development. “It is the rigid dogma that destroys truth; and, 
please notice, my emphasis is not on the dogma but on the ri- 
gidity. When men say of any question, “This is all there is to 
be known or said of the subject; the investigation ends here’, 
that is death.”** And again “Idolatry is the necessary product 
of static dogmas.” 

Following the same line of thought, Fontinell concedes the 
possibility of faith in God and even experience of God, but not 
knowledge about God. The data of revelation and the difinitions 
of the Church do not have it as their purpose to give us a com- 
prehensive set of propositions about God, to imprison God in 
formulas. This static approach to revelation and religious truth 
presented great problems in the theology of development in the 
past, which was nevertheless going on whether theologians could 
explain it or not. Today’s view sees the ‘‘data” of religious truth, 
in Fontinell’s words as 


efforts of the community to articulate its continuing encounter with 
the ‘nameless one’.... They serve as religious energizers insofar as 
they intensify and expand the life of the person and community. 
They do this by continually enlarging man’s vision, by stimulating 
him to better modes of action, by spurring him to move beyond the 
relatively inadequate situation in which he finds himself and by 
adding to human life a quality and dimension which can be achieved 
in no other way.17 


This thought comes close to that of Karl Rahner’s explanation 
of doctrinal development, and also appears consistent with Vati- 
can II’s teaching on revelation as a communication of God to 
man. As in the dialogue between lovers, what is important is 
not the content of the message as much as the dialogue itself. 
Faith, then, is not intended to give absolutely certain knowledge 
of God or man or the world but rather to give illumination, direc- 
tion and meaning to human life. 

Fontinell sums up his position on religious truth in these words: 


Can Catholicism surrender its traditional claims to absolute cer- 
titude without surrendering its meaning, identity and fundamental 
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mission? I believe that it can and must. Further, I suggest that it 
may be the only way it will move toward a more adequate awareness 
of its task. Of course, neither I nor anyone else can know with cer- 
tainty that the Catholic Church will survive in its present form or 
in another. We can, however, believe in its survival; but unless we 
are fatalists we will also believe that the way in which its members 
live will have profound effects upon the quality of that survival. 
Since the religious life of a community cannot be isolated from its 
dominant thought patterns, reflection will always play a role in this 
life. This has been particularly true of the Catholic tradition in 
Christianity and it has been one of its strengths. My criticism of 
Catholicism is not that it has a long history of faith permeated by 
metaphysics, but that since the late Middle Ages there has been a 
greater and greater tendency to freeze the unlimited mystery and 
possibilities of the faith within a particular metaphysic. It would be 
foolish to say that this metaphysical underpinning has been completely 
without merit for Catholicism in particular and Christianity in gen- 
eral, but it is also foolish and even dangerous to suggest that this 
relationship is incapable of radical transformation.1® 


II. Development of Dogma 


Having seen something of the contemporary notion of truth 
in the context of process, we now turn our attention to the ap- 
plication of process philosophy to the theology of the develop- 
ment of dogma. That our faith is in the process of evolution 
cannot be denied. The instances are far too numerous, and, in- 
deed, no tenet of Catholic belief can be described as static today. 
The very concept of God has come a long way from the Scriptures, 
in which God is revealed in his actions on behalf of man, to the 
I Vatican Council where he is described in metaphysical categories 
as immutable, omnipotent and infinite. The same may be said of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, of creation, grace, the Church, the 
sacraments, revelation, and so on down the line. Catholic teach- 
ing on religious liberty diametrically opposes our teaching of a 
hundred years ago, as does our teaching on what used to be 
labeled communicatio in sacris. And what priest hasn’t agonized 
over the present status of our teaching on birth control, divorce 
and even Friday abstinence? ‘How can it change?” “Why can’t 
it change?’ “When will it change?” These are the questions 
on the lips of the Catholic today. Among the modern theologians 
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gtappling with these questions, Karl Rahner and Bernard Loner- 
gan have made the most significant contributions, and most other 
commentators draw on the thought of one of these men. But 
before sketching their thought we must step back again for a 
little historical perspective. 

Anselm Atkins, writing in Theological Studies, acknowledges 
that the first real contributer to the theory of doctrinal develop- 
ment was Cardinal Newman. But the seeds of process philosophy 
in Newman’s Essay on the Development of Doctrine reach frui- 
tion only in Whitehead’s thought. The thought of the two men 
is congenial, observes Atkins, and the two can often be made to 
illuminate one another. 

In his Sczence and the Modern World, Whitehead notes that 
advances in science usually require modifications in statements of 
religious belief: 


If the religion is a sound expression of truth, this modification will 
only exhibit more adequately the exact point which is of importance. 
The process is a gain. In so far, therefore, as any religion has any 
contact with physical facts, it is to be expected that the point of 
view of those facts must be continually modified as scientific knowl- 
edge advances.19 


This necessity for continual modification met resistance in 
Catholic circles in the past. Atkins, quoting Whitehead, notes 
that the Church has yielded to new scientific insights only by 
force (Galileo, Darwin, Einstein, Freud, Teilhard), and the re- 
sult has been an undignified retreat which has almost entirely 
destroyed the intellectual authority of religious thinkers.”° This 
dilemma has resulted from the static conception of revelation and 
dogma which was part of the scholastic world view. But if the 
Church adopts an evolutionary and developing concept of reli- 
gious truth, as it has begun to do with Vatican II, the possibility 
of embracing the best of scientific and secular thought lies wide 
open. Writing in 1929 in Religion in the Making, Whitehead 
anticipated the thought of modern Catholic biblical scholarship 
with regard to the interpersonal rather than propositional nature 
of revelation. Says Whitehead: 


Religions commit suicide when they find their inspiration in their 
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dogmas. The inspiration of religion lies in the history of religion. 
(Salvation history?) By this I mean that it is to be found in the 
primary expressions of the intuitions of the finest type of religious 
lives. The sources of religious belief are always growing, though 
some supreme expressions may lie in the past. (Apostolic experi- 
ence?) Records of these sources (Scriptures?) are not formulae. 
They elicit in us intuitive response which pierces beyond dogma. But 
dogmatic expression is necessary. For whatever has objective validity 
is capable of partial expression in terms of abstract concepts, so that 
a coherent doctrine arises which elucidates the world beyond the 
locus of the origin of the dogmas in question.?? 


In his Adventures of Ideas, Whitehead goes on to note that 
the developing process of religious thought makes it possible to 
incorporate ideas and statements that in an earlier historical 
setting had been rejected as unorthodox. Here Whitehead comes 
very close to explaining certain phenomena of development that 
we Catholics are forced to explain today. The change in our 
teaching on religious liberty, on ecumenism, on the ends of mar- 
riage, and the speculation on possible changes regarding birth con- 
trol and divorce are all explained in terms of a new historical and 
philosophical framework for considering these questions. Thus 
Atkins observes: 


If we follow Whitehead, we must say that the states of incom- 
patibility were conditioned, at least in part, by their limited historical 
settings. Orthodoxy is wrong, then, in supposing that all the former- 
ly valid modes of exclusion must remain forever valid in all sub- 
sequent settings. Sometimes orthodoxy even attempts to thwart the 
emergence of new settings—historical and political as well as con- 
ceptual or theoretical—which might threaten the validity of the 
old exclusion . .. Orthodoxy’s aim should rather be the incoproration 
of widely varying Christian insights, and this can only be done by 
expanding her own skin. Otherwise she will be forced to repeat the 
monotonous warnings of incompatibility: anathema sit. To be con- 
tent with this state of affairs is to be in the condition Whitehead 
calls decadence. “Advance or Decadence are the only choices offered 
to mankind. The pure conservative is fighting against the essence 
of the universe.’ Defined as wisdom, theology must set herself the 
task, not of consigning to oblivion whatever contradicts her, but of 
finding ways of mutual adjustment with as little mutual mutilation 
as possible.?? 
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Thus far we have said something about the notion of process 
philosophy, a world view or system of thought which sees evolu- 
tion, change and development as the most basic realities in the 
universe and defines present reality in terms of becoming rather 
than being. We have begun to apply the categories of process 
to questions of development in religious and doctrinal matters, 
noting the effect of scientific and cultural development on the 
present state and expression of religious truth at any given mo- 
ment. With Whitehead we observed that evolving patterns of 
thought, far from threatening religious truth, gives it more ac- 
curate expression and serves to reconcile many of the apparent 
contradictions in religious belief, thus resulting in a kind of con- 
vergence toward truth. All of this presupposes as a basic starting 
point that the determinant of religious truth lies not in some past 
event or belief but in the future, at the omega point of the 
process. 

For us, two important questions remain, questions which the 
limited scope of this paper does not permit us to answer in fullest 
detail but which we must at least take up before concluding. The 
first question concerns the past: if the future determines the 
present more than the past does, is there nothing decisive about 
the religious events of the past? What is the significance of the 
Christ-event in the context of process? 

Virtually every commentator? on doctrinal development in- 
sists on the element of continuity with the past, that development 
is not pure relativism. As Karl Rahner puts it,** the history of 
salvation, as climaxed in the Christ-event, is the ultimate com- 
munication of God to man. God’s last word is spoken in Christ. 
A climax is reached, not a climax which afterwards recedes, but 
one which endures through the presence of the indwelling Spirit, 
a divine communication which will neither be revoked nor ex- 
ceded (which is the meaning of revelation being “‘closed’”’). This 
communication will grow and develop from an experience little 
understood, by a small group of people, to one clearly under- 
stood, articulated and experienced by vast multitudes of believers 
who will make up the fullness of Christ. Thus the key words— 
continuity with the revelation of the past and progress toward 
the fullness of the future—are vital to the vocabulary of develop- 
ment. 
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This view is thoroughly biblical inasmuch as all Scripture has 
both a backward and a forward thrust. Israel continued to look 
to the saving deeds of Yahweh in the past for inspiration, at the 
sam time it looked toward the coming Messiah for redemption. 
The New Testament parables of the Kingdom of God have a 
strangely paradoxical twist. The Kingdom is in your midst; yet 
the Kingdom is to come. The parables express what C. H. Dodd 
calls “realized eschatology’’—the Kingdom has arrived in Christ, 
but has not yet developed to its fullness. We live in a time de- 
scribed as “‘the is-ness of the shall be’. It is part of this para- 
dox that after Christ came and fulfilled Israel’s age-old longing 
for the Redeemer, the New Testament ends still looking to the 
future with the words, ‘Come, Lord, come’ (Apoc 22:20). Thus 
the evolutionary thought process gives full value to the impor- 
tance of historical truth, but continues to look to the future for 
the ultimate determination of the meaning of that truh. 


The second of the two questions just referred to concerns the 
“how” of development. Granted that truth is evolving to its 
ultimate meaning, what is the process by which it moves from 
one stage to another? What is the relationship between a doc- 
trinal proposition of one century and one of the next? What is 
the connection between papal statements on religious liberty in 
the nineteenth century and that of Vatican II? It is clearly more 
than a semantic difference, more than different phraseology. Here 
we can only indicate in the briefest of terms two theories of the 
mechanics of development as articulated by Rahner and Loner- 
gan, theories which actually complement one another. 


Rahner places his emphasis on the affective mode of devel- 
opment.”® He begins with the primitive experience of Christ by 
the apostolic community, who then, through the indwelling Spirit, 
gradually become better able to express and articulate the experi- 
ence they have had. Rahner's explanation of the Spirit-directed 
mode of development runs parallel to Fontinell’s stress on the 
immanence of God in evolution. Rahner likens dogmatic devel- 
opment to the experience of love betwen two people who cannot 
at first find the words to express it, but gradually, like a many- 
faceted jewel, it takes on varied expressions. Rahner, in stressing 
the affective, inter-personal dimension of development, has the 
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advantage of utilizing the modern understanding of revelation as 
communication. Besides the direction of the Spirit from within 
the process, his view of development sees the Scriptures and the 
magistertum of the Church insuring fidelity to past revelation. 

Bernard Lonergan takes a more intellectual and technical ap- 
proach to the question of precisely how truth progresses from 
one era to the next. He explains this in terms of man’s search 
for an understanding of what he believes, a search which leads 
man to a more refined intellectual and cultural grasp and ex- 
pression of religious truth. He uses this trans-cultural argument 
particularly to explain the development from the concept of God 
and the nature of Christ in the Scriptures to the precise scientific 
definitions of the first Councils. 

Robert Richards synthesizes Lonergan’s thought in these words: 


What the New Testament writers wrote of Jesus Christ, was written 
concretely, graphically, dramatically, symbolically, and it was written 
according to the particular mores and institutions of the immediate 
culture of the Hebrews. In this they show a great difference from, 
say, the Fathers of Nicaea. For the Fathers of Nicaea belonged to a 
specifically Hellenistic culture embodying a decidedly more sophis- 
ticated mentality, a mentality given to precise, we might even say to 
roughly philosophical or metaphysical patterns of thought. For this 
was the tenor of the age. But of their age.?® 


Doctrinal development, then, in our grossly over-simplified 
account of Lonergan’s thought, represents the re-thinking and 
re-expression of Christian truths by men of various cultures, 
philosophies and world views in the on-going evolutionary process 
toward full understanding and full expression, toward the full- 
ness of truth. To oversimplify still further, Longeran’s emphasis 
is on the understanding and expression of religious truths; Rah- 
net's on the apprehension and communication of a personal ex- 
perience of love. Undoubtedly both men are right. 

In conclusion: our attempt to explain the very obvious change 
going on in dogmatic and doctrinal expression today has led us 
into the unfamilar categories of process philosophy, a system 
which jars our scholastic-oriented minds, but which, given a 
chance, can shed light on the revolutionary development taking 
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place in religious thought. In applying process philosophy to 
Catholic theology we have stressed the importance of continuity 
with the saving events of the past at the same time these events 
are being re-expressed and better understood in the present. The 
development of which we spoke results from scientific and philo- 
sophical progress and from a more reflective awareness of the 
Christ-event through the indwelling Spirit. The creative advances 
in religious thought today have the effects of extending the Mys- 
tical Body and moving the Church forward in an inexorable 
process toward its omega point, the pleroma Christi, the ultimate 
redemption and fulfillment of the whole universe. 
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GOD AND PROCESS THEOLOGY 
RONALD LAWLER, O.F.M. Cap. 


1. Introduction 


Most High, Omnipotent, God Lord, 

Praise, glory and honor and benediction all, are Thine, 

To Thee alone do they belong, Most High, and there is no man 
fit to mention Thee. 


The God Francis of Assisi loved was the Infinite God of whom 
he had been taught from his infancy. With this living, Infinite 
God he had intimate friendship in the peaks of mystical prayer. 
He was a God close to Francis, and truly known because of the 
words and the grace of Christ. Yet no more than any other man 
did Francis comprehend the God he adored. God dwells in light 
inaccessible. 

The very infinity and unchanging greatness of God had deep 
religious significance for the saint. The overwhelming majesty 
of God was the foundation of his humility and of his hope. The 
infinity of the God who had become man and died on a cross 
painted most strongly the paradox that was the joy of his life: 
that one so great and so rich should become so poor and so small. 

Francis was not unaware of the ravages that evil has worked in 
the world. He was not unaware of the strains that faith works 
upon the mind and the heart of men. But he revered theologians 
as those who minister to us “‘spirit and life.’’ What they teach us 
of the Infinite God grounds all our hope. Only an Infinite God 
can produce an absolute hope for every person; can grant us our 
freedom and preserve His Lordship; can allow the real world to 
have its inner dignity and worth and spontaneity and expectation, 
and yet be Himself the unchanging and everhealing source and 
end of all our desires. 


2. Immutability and Process Theology 


The infinite and unchangeable God of traditional Catholic faith 
is a profound puzzle to many of our contemporary Christians. The 
16 
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difficulties they feel are real and pressing ones; often it is pre- 
cisely their religious spirit and earnestness that drives them to 
will to speak of God in other ways. We no longer live in the 
Greek world and its pursuit of majestic stability. Our life is lived 
in a culture that experiences and believes in radical change, that 
is impressed with theories of emergent evolution. Ours is a 
sophisticated world, a world come of age; and many feel that the 
world will not believe in God at all if it cannot express its faith 
in God in terms drawn from our own culture. Such thoughts 
move deeply the process theologian.’ 


“Process theology” is not the name of a single organized and 
coherent school of thought. It is more a mood “in the air;” or a 
name given to a great variety of very different kinds of thought 
with what analytic philosophers call some family resemblance, be- 
cause each type possesses in some degree some of the special traits 
that characterize the movement generally. Some process theolo- 
gians are rather moderate, and stress the traditional roots of a 
process principle; some are radical reinterpreters of Christianity. 


But all are particularly conscious of the dynamic nature of 
reality. They stress the positive value of life, growth, emergence 
of newness; to them immutability tends not to be associated with 
any state of excellence but with a certain deadness: it is a dis- 
value. Process theology then will tend to resist claims that there 
are unchanging essences or fixed basic principles within the world 
of experience; and may extend to the claim that God too, be- 
cause He is living, is changing and acquiring new richness. Al- 
legedly fixed truths also tend to be rejected by process thinkers; 
in a world in which there is continual emergence into newness, 
no static statements enjoy permanent truth. There are even no 
unchanging essences buried under the surface of things about 
which statements could be made, so that doctrines about them 
could be “‘essentially unchanging” while variable in some acciden- 
tal detail. Such a process mood in theology finds difficulty when it 
contemplates the doctrine of an infinite and immutable God. 


Certainly the solemn doctrinal definition of Vatican I is reli- 
giously disturbing to many of our contemporaries; “He is all- 
powerful, eternal, immeasurable, incomprehensible, and limitless 
in intellect and will and in every other perfection. Since He is 
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One Unique Spiritual Substance, entirely simple and unchange- 
able, He must be declared really and essentially distinct from 
this world.” 


Yet it is not simply the abstract and philosophical language of 
a doctrinal definition that distrubs many modern thinkers. If any- 
thing, the warm, personal, all-knowing God of Scripture is even 
more disturbing. The tenderly provident Father, who numbers 
every hair of our heads, and with Whom all things are possible, 
seems too much like a magic dream, and far unrelated to the ac- 
tual experience of a world full of anguish and darkness. Such a 
Father is unchangeable at least in this, that from the beginning He 
knows the destiny of all things, that He is in need of acquiring 
nothing from the creatures that He formed of His own free and 
merciful will, so that, being fully actual and blessed, He does not 
experience the flux of years as we do. Such an infinite and un- 
changing Father many would now wish to cast off as a myth and 
a dream, not to be taken with excessive literalness lest we be 
childish in our imagination and irresponsible in our commitments 
to earthly tasks. 


The infinite and unchanging God, the God Francis worshiped, 
the God of Thomas Aquinas and Augustine and Paul, the Father 
that Jesus Christ revealed to the world, is utterly unlike any other 
kind of God that men have spoken of. Today many speak urgent- 
ly of the need to dehellenize theology; but the infinite and un- 
changing God did not come from the Greeks.* To find abstract 
language to speak of Him took centuries for Christian thinkers; 
but the thoughts that they formulated are found deeply rooted 
in Scripture itself. Very deep is the clash between those who 
profess faith in an infinite and unchanging God the Father, and 
those who in our day profess faith rather in the finite and chang- 
ing God. An infinite God is a creator, not a mere shaper or 
demiurge; he is the ground of a limitlessless hope. An approach 
to the differences can be made in many ways. Certainly we live 
in an age of theological and philosophical confusion, in which 
conflicting commitments and philosophies often dwell in individ- 
ual minds, in which noble and ignoble aspirations dwell in the 
same hearts, and in which immense labor is necessary for formu- 
lating a question with full fairness and clarity. Contemporary 
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theologians have been moved by the works of many philosophers 
to advocate finite theories of God; their grounds have been meta- 
physical, epistemological, moral, sociological, and of many other 
sorts. Those moved by the arguments of Hume are different. But 
it is useful for us to study some of the reasons why Christian 
thinkers have in our day advocated the strange position of be- 
lieving in a finite and a changing God, so unlike the God of their 
professions of faith and unlike the overwhelming God to which 
the simple Christian heart is so emotionally tuned. 


3. Arguments for Finitude and Change in God 


Many are the motives that the modern religious partisan of 
finitism and process can advance for rejecting firm faith in a God 
who is totally perfect and “with whom there is no variation.’* 
Finitism presents itself as a precious bulwark against atheism; it 
is presented as more honest, as more in accord with the real evi- 
dence presented by experience. Surely, it may say, finitism 1s 
more in line with contemporary though generally; and a limited, 
changing God is much more accessible to the religious experience 
of contemporary man. The problem of evil is held to be a wild 
muddle for the believer until he accept some kind of finite in his 
God. But perhaps the most radical argument of contemporary 
finitism and one perhaps underlying most others, is far more gen- 
eral than any of the preceding state. It is based on a whole 
new understanding of truth, faith, revelation; it radically reinter- 
prets all of theology. All of these arguments need some small 
unfolding. 

First, finitism has been actually presented by many contempo- 
rary philosophers as an alternative to the thrust towards atheism. 
Many see the finite theism of Mill, James, and others as pointed 
in this direction.’ Contemporary man has a passion for freedom; 
and much of the fire of contemporary atheism is kindled by its 
reaction to what was felt as the stifling and oppressive claims of 
an infinite God. Such a God would seem necessarily to be one who 
alone gives the real significance to all things, who primordially 
fixes all value, who sketches out the paths along which man must 
and will walk. Gone is all the hoped for human power to con- 
fer meaning and choose authentically one’s own values, to have 
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significant freedom. An infinite God, viewed as an oriental despot 
taken to the last degree, becomes the only true free being at all. 
To Nietzsche, “The concept ‘God’ was invented as the counter- 
concept to life, all bound up in one horrible unit.”° When the 
problems generated by the relationship between an alleged infinite 
God and human freedom tended to drive men toward atheism 
(a tendency fortified by other difficulties proceeding from infinity, 
such as those sketched below), religious people could choose to 
modify their concept of God rather than reject Him entirely. 
Hence various finite gods are suggested to support religious atti- 
tudes to life without incurring the restrictive pressures of in- 
finitism. 


Secondly, an appeal is made to our honesty. The evidence of 
our experience, it is asserted, can lead a sensitive and honest 
mind to affirm the existence only of a benign ordering principle 
of some power, but not an infinite one.’ This argument is gener- 
ally made to appear much more simple than it really is. First 
it is insisted that the styles of arguments that might lead one to 
assert an infinite God are utterly useless. Divine authority, which 
could be recognized by miraculous signs, is counted as completely 
out of reach since various enlightenment arguments have de- 
stroyed the credibility of such supernatural approaches. More- 
over, we are post-Kantian men; not simply that we live after 
Kant in time, but that our options are narrowed since his time. 
It is no longer an open question whether or not metaphysics is 
possible: it is not. One cannot by analogy and causality come 
to know that the finite real things we experience could not be 
if there did not exist one who is, but is unlike them in their 
limitations. The fact that the arguments of the unbelievers and 
the anti-metaphysicians have never been universally granted does 
not matter: our times simply cannot go back to such past sim- 
plicities. We, rather, need to be honest. If we are arguing about 
the kind of orderer there is to this universe, we must assess the 
evidence in ways that are approved by our contemporaries. Now 
if one is to use the analogy arguments more adopted to empirical 
minds, we must honestly assess the evidence not only of the 
presence of a divine orderer, but also the areas and extents to 
which his ordering is clearly not present. The hypothesis that 
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an infinite God is required to account for a world of such modest 
excellence as our own, one that seems clearly botched in many 
ways, is simply not an honest one. Religious people ought not 
claim the right to be immoral for pious purposes; and it is im- 
moral to seize for oneself and thrust upon others conclusions 
that run far beyond the evidence. 


One may, perhaps, object that this “honesty’’ argument is not 
exceptionally honest. It pretends that everyone “‘really’” knows 
that metaphysics is impossible, and that only one mode of argu- 
ment really is valid—namely, that of the finitist. It fixes all the 
attention of its debate on the point few question, and glides 
over the point of real philosophical conflict. Granted that meta- 
physics is impossible and that the only argument we can make 
to a cause of appearances is along the pattern of supposing rough 
analogies with watch-makers and the like, most would then 
concede that it would become impossible to prove that an infinite 
God (or perhaps any God at all) is. But there are many phi- 
losophers, who must be considered sincere until proven otherwise, 
who believe that the arguments about the possibility of meta- 
physics is very much alive yet today, and that we are not forbidden 
to discuss personally the deepest questions of philosophy because 
the official position is that men of the past have finally buried 
metaphysics. 


Third, an infinite God would be out of tune with all the 
basic categories of contemporary thought. Our thought world 
is one of growth, evolution, emergence. All things change and 
develop, and are related to all other things. The God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob was a living God, present to his people. 
When God was rethought in terms of Greek philosophy, in which 
permanence and immutability were accorded a special honor, 
the living core of faith was expressed in notions not original to 
it and certainly not at all congenial to our time. For us, not fixity 
but growth and emergence into higher realms is most valued. 
Our God, our most precious one, cannot be entirely static, unre- 
lated to time and to life lived in time, and innocent of all new- 
ness forever. What is needed is a new concept of God, one that 
recognizes in him a dynamism and a living relationship to the 
world of time that the outdated Greek cosmology cannot sustain. 
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This clearly leads to the fourth point: God must be finite 
and changing to have any deep religious significance for us 
today.* An unchanging, infinite, timeless God is, by definition, 
unaffected by the vicissitudes of time. Whatever happens to me 
cannot affect him—if I live or die, live courageously or cowardly, 
it cannot disturb his timeless beatitude. How can I enter into 
peronal relationships with one as immutable as a rock? If God 
is omnipotent and unchanging, he has no need for me. Far more 
exhilirating is a view in which we are fellow-strugglers with the 
divine in the task of healing the world. If God is all-powerful, 
would we not be tempted to say the foolish word, that this 
world of tragedies and anguish is the best possible world? If 
His timeless wisdom knows the outcome of all things beforehand, 
how can any life be an adventure and how can anything real 
and significant depend on our free choices? The answers ortho- 
dox theology has suggested for such difficulties are regularly 
ignored, 


Fifth, the problem of evil remains permanently insoluble if 
one clings to the concept of a changeless God, infinite in all his 
attributes. The argument has been sharply placed by many: if 
God is infinitely powerful, he can make a world without evil. 
If he is infinitely good, He will wish the world to be without 
evil. But there is much evil in the world: hence God cannot be 
at all, if for Him to be is to be entirely infinite. For centuries it 
has also been pointed out that the argument is immensely too 
simple: An infinite God can make a world without evil, perhaps; 
however, for various reasons related to freedom, eternal life, and 
the like, it might indeed be conceivable that such a God would 
allow evil in the world. But the present age is not patient with 
subtle arguments of this kind. Many a religious thinker with 
eager self-professed integrity confesses that it is logic-chopping 
to try to defend the old God. But the scandal of the mystery 
of evil fades away if we profess that God is finite and emerging 
into new excellence. Like Plato’s demiurge, he struggles to make 
the world as rational as possible; but there are elements in the 
universe for which He is not responsible (He is not the creator 
God; things did not come to be precisely what they are by the 
word of his power). It is comforting to believe that we are not 
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alone in the universe, that there is a mighty fellow worker 
committed to what is good, and aiding our labors in shaping a 
future that will be nobler than the present. If there are failures 
for the good, we need not be thrown into confusion at the won- 
derment: Why did God allow this? For, as finitists, we would 
have a ready answer: He simply couldn’t help it. (The optimist 
might add: but He is working on that kind of problem now. 
Next time that comes up, he may do better.) 


Clearly, this is a solution of one phase of the problem of evil: 
a narrow bit of the epistemological problem. The real mystery 
of evil lies perhaps much deeper. The good and religious man 
judges that evil absolutely ought not to be; for absolutely every- 
thing is answerable to the Creator, God. To solve the problem 
by saying God is not infinite solves the problem by denying one 
of its conditions, that is, by making the world smaller, and the 
range of human hope infinitely less extenive. 


Finally, there is a last and more subtle argument: one that 
perhaps really underlies many of the preceding arguments. It 
is related to the profound problems of epistemology that haunt 
modern philosophy, to new theories of the meaning of truth, 
and, in Christian theologians, to a rather totally new concept of 
revelation and faith in general. Here we can be only very sketchy 
in presenting the position.® 

Modern thought, it is said, is uncomfortable with ancient meta- 
physics. It is not a question simply of being unhappy with 
Thomism or Augustinianism (though generally rather odd cari- 
catures of classical metaphysical positions are offered to make the 
old metaphysics look absurd). The whole absolutist theory of 
truth, which has been very much the property not merely of 
the philosopher, but pretty much of man in general, at least man 
affected by the culture of the Christian west,”° is rejected. This 
realism holds that a statement or a belief is basically true if 
things really are as the statement declares. One who says that 
water boils at 212° F. at sea level speaks truly if water does so 
act in those conditions. The man who says he believes in an infi- 
nite God has a true belief if there is a God who is without limits. 
The difficulties involved in coming to know certainly truths of 
this kind are well known. Philosophers who have pronounced the 
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difficulties insoluble have tended to relativize our knowledge in 
various ways, to restrict it to phenomena, or to create new theo- 
ries of truth (generally limited the area of truth within expe- 
rience, firmly insisting at least that one cannot come to a certain 
knowledge of the existence of any being which, like the God 
of Christian faith as affirmed by tradition, is no ingredient in 
our experience). 


The really difficult question flows not so much from the limita- 
tions on certainty and rational proof; more comes from the 
meaning assigned to statements about God in many contempo- 
rary theologians who are busy about reforming the concept of 
God. It is quite conceivable that one might hold a philosophy 
which asserts that God cannot be known (naturally), and yet 
hold by faith that He is. One may indeed hold in his philosophy 
statements utterly incompatible with the existence of God, and 
still believe that God is. But if one, stirred on by his philosophy, 
radically changes the meaning of a statement like “God is’ or 
“God is infinite,’ he has done much more. Then he may con- 
tinue to say “God is’ and mean merely something like this: 
“I hold certain features of reality to be unconditionally valu- 
able.” When statements about God are reinterpreted in this way, 
odd consequences follow. The question whether or not God is 
at all would begin to become a meaningless and unimportant 
one. As Hume suggests, it would be a verbal issue of no sig- 
nificance really.** Hume’s arguments for this point were consid- 
ered manifestations of his clear unbelief; now some good Cath- 
olic people are innocently suggesting the same thing. 


Such a step is taken by many in our time. Perhaps it is not 
surprising in our anti-traditional days to discover the vast igno- 
rance that some Catholic theologians show of traditional Cath- 
olic theories of faith and of knowledge. But the incredible cari- 
catures now commonly offered hardly satisfy high standards of 
honest research. They mock not only special explanatory theo- 
ries, but also the certain common ‘“‘realism’’ characteristic of all 
past Catholic schools: a realism simply insisting that our faith 
is concerned with what is so, and revealed, made known, by 
God. Since truth is no longer associated with what simply is 
the case, the truth of statements will rather be determined by 
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the adequacy with which they express human experience at any 
time. All we can really know, such thinkers argue, is what we 
experience. The world we know is not so much a world of real 
beings, within which we find genuinely intelligible features that 
are simply true of these beings, and which provide us with the 
starting point to come to know beings other than those imme- 
diately experienced. The world we know is, instead, an expe- 
rience-flux. Neither are there in our experience signs that validity 
make known to us the presence of God testifying to what is 
absolutely so, in statements which, while capable of fuller de- 
velopment, can never become false, because they tell what truly 
is. No; an adequately demythogized Christianity quite does away 
with magic and miracles and the supernatural.” And there are 
no intelligible and stable aspects of reality that could be ade- 
quately expressed by God. Faith (in the first stage of develop- 
ment) is not merely holding certain statements to be the case; 
in later stages, it (faith) has xothing to do with believing that 
anything is thus or othrwise. 

Since all we can know is what we experience, a flux without 
absolutely intelligible features, the application of historically 
conditioned concepts to this flux can never produce a really last- 
ing truth (in the old sense: of letting us know what actually is). 
We can call a statement true if it is a sincere product of the in- 
tellect; if using the imperfect concepts of any given time, it 
expresses in a suitable way, in the case of divine things, in suit- 
able myths, the depths of the experience that cannot be truthfully 
uttered in any terms (not truthfully in the old sense of declaring 
what is). 

Thus to say that God is living and therefore changing would 
not be to say that God is a real being; and that we know that 
He is: and that He, in Himself, has the trait of acquiring new 
reality. The statement isn’t about God in Himself; it is about 
our experience. Its truth is not measured by what God “really 
is’; it is measured by how well, at this time, such a statement 
expresses my immediate experience, and my reverence for emer- 
gent new things. 

The Catholic faith, as John Courtney Murray has pointed out, 
is unrepentantly realistic in its professions of faith.° Catholic 
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faith does not demand that one be a realist in typically and tech- 
nically philosophical senses: many Catholics have been nominal- 
ists; many (in natural knowledge) have been entirely sceptical; 
many have held varieties of idealism; more have had no tech- 
nical philosophical position whatever. But there is a mote every- 
day realism that is meant here: one who professes the Creed in 
a Catholic way believes not simply that his immediate experiences 
are well symbolized by uttering the words “I believe in God.’ 
He also judges that God actually is. His faith is measured by 
realities distinct from himself to which he orders his life. His 
belief is really about God the Father and Jesus his Son, about 
newness of life here that is directed towards a perfect life. It 
is about realities not intrinsically dependent on his subjective ex- 
perience that he believes. 


Some good Christian gentlemen heartily warn us against in- 
sisting that Christians must have such a “realism.” Perhaps we 
are running into a metaphysical Galileo case if, in view of the 
way contemporary world thinks and judges, we insist that the 
faith (as Christians have always believed) professes to tell us 
about what is actually so.* A great safety and looseness enters 
theology by the simple device of removing the “realism” of 
faith. No statement of faith will ever be falsified by science; 
ecumenical dialogue is opened with breathtaking freedom with 
vast varieties of people. There are those who cannot possibly 
be led to believe in an Incarnation, Resurrection, eternal life such 
as traditional Catholicism believed. The new notion of truth 
can lead us to fellowship in faith with such men without re- 
quiring any change in their opinions. The conceptual forms or 
the myths in which we express the depths of our religious expe- 
rience need not be the same as those in which other good men 
express theirs. Sincerity will be all. If we insist on realism, we 
may find that we have condemned Christianity to extinction. 


To many others, this “Galileo-argument’’ seems to be an ab- 
surdity. People, it is said, were turned against the true faith, 
against belief in Jesus and His Church, against belief in what is 
important and saving, because of an insistence on some natural 
claim about the sun, which turned out not to be true anyway. 
Similarly, one may destroy the faith in the hearts of modern 
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men by insisting on a special little philosophical theory (“‘real- 
ism’’), this is uncongenial to our times and not a part of faith. 
But the two cases are not similar at all. For the modest little 
philosophical change is not modest or little at all; it radically 
and intrinsically changes the whole meaning of every doctrine 
of faith. To be willing to change this little point does not amount 
to showing a little openness for the sake of keeping faith acces- 
sible to modern man. It amounts to willingness to abandon what 
Christians have meant by the fundamental teachings of their 
faith, for the sake of a new and radical philosophical theory. 
It is true that the faith does not demand that we adopt some 
special philosophical theory; but if there be any philosophical 
theory that is incompatible with what Christian faith has said 
and meant, then the Christian cannot accept that philosophical 
theory. If that philosophical theory is immensely popular in a 
particular age, it may well be that it has considerable validity; 
but if it opposes the Christian faith, it is not entirely true. The 
Christian thinker must reform and revivify a contradicting phi- 
losophy in the light of faith; he cannot judge and alter faith 
in the dim light of even a fashionable philosophy.** 


Concluding Comments 


“Process theology’ is a very living and important force in 
contemporary Christianity. It is not a single and systematized 
school: hence, certainly, one cannot reject all the precious in- 
sights of process theology because of dangers or exaggerations 
of some of its advocates in some areas. We have noted above 
many of the serious religious reasons that move men to advocate 
some elements of process theology. It is certainly a fact that 
many have understood Christian faith and theology in too static 
a way; and an excessively static interpretation of faith is untrue 
to much that is radically important to all Christian thinking. 
For the Christian God certainly must be a living God, a God 
who cares for His people; He dwells in us, and is involved 
with us. The Christian must take time and freedom seriously; 
the world cannot be pictured honestly as the fatalistic unravelling 
of a scroll written by God, leaving no spontaneity or initiative 
to the creature. 
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Process theologians show an important sensitivity to the mood 
of our age, to an awareness that Christian theology has many 
elements in it that meet the dominant aspirations of the twen- 
tieth century man. Process theology is useful as a protest against 
static philosophies utterly incredible in our time (and perhaps, 
really, in any time). Anyone who thinks that Thomism involves 
the ridiculous views that Dewart and Fontinell, for example, at- 
tribute to it should indeed reject Thomism, and with indignation. 
Rather, they should reject what they think Thomism to be. 


Process theology is to be praised for recognizing that faith 
need not be formulated in Thomistic terms, or on the special 
conceptual formalizations of any particular philosophy. It is right 
to insist that the faith must be expressed in concepts intelligible 
and relevant to an age. But one must be broad and human in 
interpreting the terms of that claim. In a sense, the faith Paul 
preached at Athens contradicted the then contemporary thought 
and experience of the whole Greco-Roman World. It took a 
deep conversion of mind and heart to enable the new Christian 
to see how thoroughly relevant and intelligible faith in the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus is. 


But it is not evident that the philosophical forms and doctrines 
are so irrelevant to faith that faith can equally well be expressed 
by any philosophy or philosophical mood. A philosophy may need 
to be radically healed and modified under the direction of faith 
before it can become a fit vehicle for expressing the faith. Cer- 
tainly Platonism and Aristotelianism needed such radical modifi- 
cations. For faith itself has a content and a meaning which is 
not created by the cultural forms that express it in various ages. 
If a particular philosophy or view of the world involves any 
claim hostile to faith whether in specific points (that Christ 
could not have risen; that God is not a Creator); or generically 
(that faith has no statable and believable content of its own, 
which must be preserved and positively asserted in any particular 
formulation of it),—to that extent the philosophy must be modi- 
fied if it is to be a vehicle for expressing Catholic faith. 


Some process theologians do not seem to respect these limita- 


tions. The general aims of their work may be noble and generous. 
But they are playing a tragic role in the Church today. The very 
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values they wish most to defend: the priceless worth of the 
person, and freedom, hope and optimism for the future, have 
their ground and base not in a cultural relativism, but in the 
eternal and true God, who is, and lives, and has been revealed to 
us in the meaningful Word that He has given us. 


NOTES 
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the remark made by E. Mascall in his The Secularization of Christianity 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1966), p. 237, that a book like 
C. S. Lewis, Miracles (New York: Macmillan, 1947), should in these 
strange days be required for many of our Christian scholars. 

13 Cf, note 10, above. 

14 Fontinell, op. cit., p. 21. 

15 For all the intensity of the book, Jacques Maritain’s The Peasant of the 
Garrone, trans. Michael Cuddihy and Elizabeth Hughes (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1968), deserves very much to be read on this point, 
especially pp. 141-166. 


THE THOUGHT OF JOHN MACQUARRIE 
IN REGARD TO GOD 


HERMES KREILKAMP, O.F.M. CAP. 


John Macquarrie’s life work reminds me of that of Boethius, 
since he gained fame with translation, continued with commen- 
taries, and is now developing his own systematic theology.* In 
this paper I deal with his prolegomena to the latter, that is, with 
his philosophical theology. 

Macquarrie views theology from an existential viewpoint, that 
is, as an effort to articulate one’s own particular faith, and that 
in the clearest and most coherent language available* His is 
an implicit attempt to do for his faith what St. Thomas did for 
his when he wrote what is, admittedly, the “greatest systematic 
theology ever developed.’ 

As the general sources of theology, Macquarrie calls attention 
to six: 1) experience; 2) revelation; 3) scripture; 4) tradition; 

5) culture; 6) reason. In regard to experience, Marquarrie em- 
phasizes this is always primary as far as we are concerned, whether 
as individuals or as a community, insofar as some first hand expe- 
rience of the holy is needed for us to be able to understand revela- 
tion. If in general terms what is disclosed in revelation is the 
dimension of the holy, then the revelatory experience is a break 
through of the holy from beyond man, toward man—breaking 
through nature or human history or interiorized in the depth of 
the human mind. In Christian revelation, the bearer of the revela- 
tion is the person of Jesus Christ. A community of faith, within 
which a theology arises, is traceable back to some primordial 
revelation involving an experience disclosive of the holy, which 
becomes the paradigm for the experiences of the holy of that 
community and is normative for the experience of the community. 
Macquarrie insists that only if the primordial revelation is con- 
tinually renewed in present experience can it be revelation that 
is meaningful for us. 

Scriptures, or sacred writings, play a major part in Christian 
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religion, but are characteristic also of most major religions, and 
function in it in a way analogous to brain cells in the functioning 
of human memory. Scripture is not revelation, but is an impor- 
tant avenue of access to the primordial revelation. Scripture does 
not lay the primordial revelation before us “automatically,” but 
“comes alive” in conjunction with the present experience of the 
holy in the community of faith, renewing for us the disclosure 
of the holy which was the content of the primordial revelation. 
This power of representing the disclosure of the primordial reve- 
lation, so that it speaks to us in our present experience, is what 
is meant by inspiration, but belongs to the Scriptures only in the 
context of the whole life of faith of the community. The Scrip- 
tures are also a major factor in maintaining stability and a sense 
of continuing identity in the community itself, and provide a norm 
in the theology of the community. 


Tradition—How far Protestant theology has moved from any 
primitive notion of sola Scriptura is evident in the positive role 
which tradition has played and still plays in the life of the vari- 
ous Christian communities, whether acknowledged or not, in de- 
termining the doctrine and practice of these communities. Mac- 
quarrie asserts that, properly understood, tradition is no rival to 
Scripture, but is its necessary complement, since it is not a frozen 
or petrified record but one that “comes alive” in the ongoing life 
of the community. He emphasizes that the earliest Scriptures 
were preceded by and based upon a tradition handed down and, 
in turn, received by the Christian community (I Cor. 11, 23; 15, 
3) and especially in the eucharistic anamnesis. Enthusiasts who 
break with tradition, either for the sake of being modern or for 
the sake of going right back to the New Testament (as though 
the intervening development could be left out) are in error, 
since in either case they break with or abandon the life of the 
community and set up a new one. “A Christian theology can 
no more fly in the face of the mainstream of tradition than it 
can in the face of Scripture,” maintains Macquarrie, citing St. 
Vincent of Lerins to the effect that ‘that which has been believed 
everywhere, always and by all” cannot be set aside without aban- 
doning the community itself. However, even as one can have 
an unhealthy biblicism (sola Scriptura) so one can also have an 
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unhealthy traditionalism; the tradition, as well as the letter, can 
become dead, if growth and development are inhibited. Only a 
living tradition leads life to the Scriptures, and the function of 
tradition is to interpret the letter—a task that needs to be done 
over and over again. Christian theologians have to try to assess 
what the ancient formulas tried to express in their own historical 
context, e.g. what errors they were trying to guard against, and 
then Christian theologians have to rethink these in the context 
of their own times. This is a task that needs more insight and 
patience than is found wherever there has been a simple rejection 
of the tradition! 


The fifth formative factor in theology is culture. All of us are 
children of our own day, and so also the authors of the Scrip- 
tures in theirs. The theologian who attempts to exclude from his 
thinking all secular influences (past or present) deceives himself, 
for these influences will operate nonetheless, albeit unconsciously. 
Recognizing cultural influences means acknowledging there is no 
final theology, since theological formulations are always cul- 
turally conditioned. Subordinating revelation to culture, on the 
other hand would be to prostitute theology—the abuse Karl 
Barth protested against so vigorously in his early writings, an 
abuse which presumes form can replace content, or can eliminate 
the substance of the Christian message.” 


The sixth and last formative factor in theology is reason. 
Against those who would exclude human reason and rely entirely 
on biblical revelation, Macquarrie cites the observation of Kant 
to the effect that no religion which declares war on reason can 
hold out against it in the long run. The kind of reason Mac- 
quarrie utilizes in his philosophical theology, however, is not so 
much deductive reason as constructive treason, aiming at coherent 
expression even if it excludes mere speculation, and never becom- 
ing an autonomous exercise, but always remaining subject to the 
revelation itself and, perhaps, also to divine illumination; ancil- 
lary to revelation in one way, but critical insofar as it uses the 
same canons and hermeneutic principles that have been worked 
out for the guidance of interpretation in general. It is the task 
of philosophical theology to show how faith is neither subordinate 
to reason nor simply an enlargement of reason, but how it is 
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compatible with reason and even supported by it. To do this, 
philosophical theology must show how there are truths concern- 
ing ourselves or the world or (perhaps) even something beyond 
the world, truths that are not learned as we learn truths concern- 
ing ordinary matters of fact, but truths communicated in a spe- 
cial way. Philosophical theology must show what are the foun- 
dations of theological discourse, and how this talk arises and 
what its suppositions are. This task presupposes the ability of 
reason to carry out the task assigned to it. Macquarrie rejects 
the Calvinist resupposition that our reasoning is so perverted it 
is bound to fall into error and to distort the truth of God. Seri- 
ous men reject the view that the ov/y guarantee of theological 
certainty is a special light given to the individual by the Holy 
Spirit. 

Human limitations, on the other hand—the fact that we do 
not yet see face to face, but only dimly, in a mirror—make us 
realize that the demand for absolute rational certitude and dem- 
onstration in regard to the truth of God demands too much. 
Yet to confine our source of the knowledge of God to one single, 
self-revealing act on God’s part would be to narrow down ex- 
cessively the revelation of God, and to leave the revelation of 
God suspended in mid-air, as an isolated and arbitrary phenom- 
enon. The proofs of St. Thomas (a believing Christian) con- 
sider the observable facts of our world and show at least that 
the Christian’s faith is not incompatible with what he sees in 
the world. But Macquarrie tries to press back beyond the tradi- 
tional arguments to examine the convictions (or presuppositions) 
behind these arguments. Hence his method is descriptive rather 
than deductive, existential rather than rationalistic; it is, we 
may say, a ‘new style” of what used to be called “natural the- 
ology” more adapted to the predicaments and problems of con- 
temporary man.’ 

As St. Paul was concerned with the problems of the faithful 
in their environment in his day, John Macquarrie sees the task 
of the Christian theologian to be concerned primarily with the 
human problems facing Christians today. Otherwise there is real 
danger that Christianity will find itself simply disregarded. Too 
long, he insists, has theology tended to remain within the 
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charmed circle of its own devotees and, in the process, has be- 
come more and more isolated. Admitting that there are diff- 
culties which can be solved only ambulando, the important thing 
is for the theologian to step out of this circle and to show so 
far as he reasonably can that Christianity is not a tissue of ab- 
surdities* To do this he needs all the light he can get, whether 
from revelation, from rational reflection, from conscience or from 
any other area of human experience. Our understanding of our 
faith must be contemporary and comprehensive. By this he 
means that although we need not conform to the philosophical 
vogue of the moment, there can be no escape from the twentieth 
century the times of the New Testament or of the Middle Ages 
or of the Reformation. What is required is an understanding 
of our faith which comes to grips with the real issues confronting 
men today. What is required is an account of our faith that 
takes into consideration men’s cognitive and effective life as well 
as their moral and practical concerns.° 


Theology is both a gift and a task. It is a gift of the Spirit 
of God, to be cultivated and deepened for the good of others.” 
The theologian must not forget his position is not a privileged 
one—he can also fall prey to temptation and pervert his position 
to the detriment of others. He should, consequently, be the last 
man to become arrogant or dogmatic in the bad sense. He must 
rather be awed by the responsibility laid upon him, and turn to 
his fellow-servants saying, “Pray for me too, that I may be 
given words to speak my mind boldly, in making known the 
gospel revelation.” A genuine theologian will seek to interpret 
the revelation given in him who took the nature of a servant, 
so as to serve both the Church and mankind.** Genuine Chris- 
tian theology leads to the love of God, for Macquarrie as for 
St. Bonaventure. It should be concerned not so much with prov- 
ing as with demonstrating, in the sense of showing, describing 
(phenomenologically) how it is only through faith that men 
can come to understand their authentic potential as human be- 
ings—the alternative to which is Sartrean despair wherein man 
seems meaningless, a useless passion. 


God seems a meaningless concept to modern man because 
there has not been sufficient effort to show in what way the 
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problems of man today point to a Ground of Being on the one 
hand, and an Ultimate Concern on the other. The tensions in 
the life of man arise between his finitude on the one hand and 
his freedom on the other, and Macquarrie attempts to show 
that only a power from beyond man can heal this estrangment 
and enable him to live as the being which he is, with his polari- 
ties of finitude and responsibility conjoined and harmonized . 


Macquarrie served as a chaplain with the British army in 
North Africa in World War I, and was assigned the organization 
of religious ministry for tens of thousands of German prisoners 
of war in camps throughout Egypt and adjacent countries. About 
thirty Protestant pastors from among the prisoners faced a mis- 
sionary situation—they had to begin from nothing, facing men 
who were brought to nothing. What meaning, if any, could they 
attach to their lives?” It is the anguish of displaced persons and 
exiles generally; it is the plight of youths in the ghettos of our 
land who have become alienated, that is, who feel as though 
they were strangers in a foreign land. Their dread is like that 
of the refugee described by Hans Zehrer in Man in This World 
(London, 1952): once he had a wife and children and friends, 
a tidy home and farm and many of the comforts of life in a sup- 
posedly secure niche, but now all those things have been stripped 
away. Now the question is put to him, “Who are you?” and 
all the old answers have become meaningless. The fearful dread 
is that, when all the layers have been stripped off, he is no 
different from the dissected onion—he has no core, no meaning. 
Yet this is the question all men must face and find an answer to, 
for it is no speculative question, one which we can take or leave; 
it is one which we cannot help asking ourselves in any anguishing 
situation; and one which we cannot help answering in every 
action, in every choice we make. “In every policy that we adopt 
and in every unrepeatable action that we perform, we are giving 
an answer to the question and taking upon ourselves an identity. 
Always and already, we have decided to understand ourselves 
in one way or another, though such self-understanding may not 
be explicit in every case.’’*° 


Taking part in a university teachers’ conference, John Mac- 
quarrie attempted to present to scientists, classicists, lawyers, med- 
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ical men and scholars of all sorts a theological viewpoint. Then 
a physicist arose and commented that the speaker was intelligible 
until he introduced the word “God” into his speech. “This 
word does not stand for anything within my range of concepts or 
experience,” he objected, “and so every sentence in which it was 
used was to me meaningless, and the whole paper became unin- 
telligible. Will the speaker kindly tell us what the word ‘God’ 
signifies?’’** It is a question John Macquarrie has been addressing 
himself to ever since. 


Macquarrie’s experiences as an army chaplain and then as 
a university professor have sugggested the way in which he has 
approached theology. It was not the way of St. Thomas nor 
of John Calvin, but in a secular age we should consider it. 
Christianity is a doctrine of man as well as of God, and even 
Calvin noted that it isn’t easy to say which of the two doctrines 
comes first from our viewpoint. Yet if man, as we hold, is made 
in God’s image, then this should show itself even if we begin 
with man. “It should be possible,” says Macquarrie, “to see man 
as fragmentary and incomplete in himself, so that we are pointed 
to God; and if we can see man in this way, then we can go to 
a fuller understanding of him in his relation to God.”* 


All existential analyses of man begin with his basic polarities: 
that he is limited, yet responsible; finite yet free. Being limited 
means we cannot get a detached (objective) view of ourselves. 
So we can never know for sure our own why or wherefore. Being 
responsible means we have to take the risk daily of deciding 
to understand our own existence in one way rather than another. 
Christian doctrine acknowledges this basic polarity in man: that 
man is finite we are aware in being reminded of our origin from 
dust and our return to it. The lesson often repeated in the Books 
of Wisdom in the Bible is part and parcel of Christian proverbs 
as well—life is short and death inevitable. Yet for all of that, 
man is the lord of this world, having dominion over nature and 
aspiring after ideals intangible in terms of his senses, and he is 
under judgmen as one who is and realizes he is accountable for 
what he makes of his life in this world. There is no flight from 
this human condition, no real concealment of the dilemma.** 
Man’s finitude or facticity, the way in which he finds himself 
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always and everywhere in a given situation, often reveals his 
impotence, especially face to face with death—his own death 
above all. All existential philosophizing begins with the dread 
(Angst) which comes over him then. Then he and his whole 
life may begin to appear, as it did to Ivan Ilyich, that it was all 
very absurd and foolish. The threat to mankind today, however, 
is that man’s problems with himself today threaten to engulf 
literally the whole earth and to annihilate it as well. 


Christian doctrine has always acknowledged this radical alien- 
ation deep within human existence. Some theologians, such as 
Kierkegaard or Pascal and the Jansenists, have tended to exag- 
gerate this. Some have attributed it primarily to pride, e.g. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, and have seen in it primarily a struggle to throw 
off human limitations and to claim unlimited freedom. Others 
have attributed it primarily to an attempt to be rid of any recog- 
nition of freedom or responsibility, a tendency which tends, as 
does structuralism today, to reduce man to the level of existence 
from which he has emerged, to submerge him once again in 
facticity. In either case man’s sickness is seen as involving a 
failure to recognize one, at least, of the basic poles of his exist- 
ence: his facticity or his freedom. The human malady, in any 
case, is a tendency to be untrue to one’s own existence.*’ To this 
plight of man Sartre seems to see no solution; Macquarrie, no 
human solution. Like Augustine, who somewhere said, “Plato 
showed me the way, but only Jesus Christ gave me the ability to 
follow it,’ Macquarrie insists that only a power from beyond 
man can heal this estrangement he finds within himself, and 
“enable him to live as the being which he is, the being in whom 
are conjoined the polarities of finitude and responsibility.’”** The 
grace of God is, says Macquarrie, man’s only aletrnative to de- 
spair, if we take an honest view of the human condition, as 
Sartre does; and grace does not come simply from the world of 
things—which appears to men like Sartre as nauseating, stupid, 
superfluous; nor does it come just from other persons, who— 
viewed selfishly—appear to us not only as objects but also as 
obstacles to our own projects in one way or another. It comes 
only from the Ground of Being; or from Being itself, to use 
Thomist terminology.** The problem facing the theologian to- 
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day, however, is how to unveil Being to contemporary man? How 
enable him to catch a glimpse of the Being from whom all beings 
derive their existence? 


Of speculative discussions of the “existence of God’’ we have 
had enough. What we need today is rather a discussion of Being 
in relationship to man’s contemporary anxiety. Must he regard 
Being as hostile or indifferent? Or is there another alternative 
way of viewing Being, and one that opens up the future for man 
in a way which no other approach does? As Bishop Mussio has 
stated, what is needed today is to open up the future for man. 
Can Christian theology do this better than any other theology 
can? That is the question.” 


If Being is indifferent to man, man is thrown back on himself 
and must regard himself in a purely secular way, as Sartre does. 
If Being is hostile, man is cornered and must become hostile and 
predatory, as Nietzsche argued. Between these two points of 
view there does not seem to be much difference. Whether it be 
marijuana or the atom bomb, the only way man’s sorrows will 
be healed is by oblivion. In neither case do men have much to 
hope for from the future. But if Being can be shown to be 
gracious toward man; if it is seen as having, in its alpha point 
the characteristic of being a gift, then man’s being is unveiled 
as derived from a transcendent source which is gracious, a source 
which should be his ultimate concern, his omega point, even as 
it is his Ground.** Philosophical theology is born from man’s 
hunger for God, or—to use the terminology of Gabriel Marcel— 
his exigence for Transcendence. It is here that justice and mercy 
meet, for it is both Jewish and Christian revelation which em- 
phasize that God comes forward to meet man on his journey.” 


A difficulty here occurs to Macquarrie, when he reflects upon 
it: to what may we compare man’s relationship to the divine? 
Of the various ways in which we can know something, all seem 
more or less inadequate to enlighten our relationship with the 
divine. I-it relationships seem totally inadequate insofar as God 
is not, cannot be, an object, and it is for this reason that all the 
proofs of previous ages far the existence of God seem to Mac- 
quarrie unsatisfactory. If you can say what God is, you haven't 
understood him (as medieval theologians also acknowledged) 
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since you have thought of God as though he were a thing among 
other things. I-thou relationships are more helpful, more re- 
vealing, provided that we acknowledge that, if God is personal 
(a Self), He does not have the limitations of human personality 
or selfhood; nor does relationship to Him imply equality, as 
personal relationships do for human beings. The power of rea- 
son which is able to catch such a glimpse of God, has been testi- 
fied to by such various thinkers as Plotinus, Meister Eckhart, 
Tillich, and Heidegger. Plotinus spoke of it as nous eron; Meis- 
ter Eckhart as zntellectus; Tillich as ecstatic reason; and Heideg- 
ger, as thinking that is submissive to (Adr7g) Being.” 

Phenomenology studies the self, not from the viewpoint of 
substantiality (thinghood) but from that of temporality and 
concern.”* This viewpoint has the advantage of taking into fuller 
account the whole man and the way in which his emotive as 
well as his rational life is disclosive, revelatory of Being. Phe- 
nomenological analysis of what it means to be a self shows that 
it implies unity, openness, the power of seeing things together, 
and the wonder of Being: all of which are, or can be, revelatory 
of the nature of Being itself. 

The unity of the self is discovered to be a matter of degree. 
Some achieve a greater unity than others, and yet no one can 
disclaim completely what one did or held yesterday. We hold 
people accountable for past actions or ipinions unless they are 
demonstrably abnormal or mentally disturbed. Those who have 
achieved authentic selfhood are recognizably open to their true, 
factual possibilities. They are open toward the future because they 
accept their past and present situation and can gather these up 
in a way no thing can ever do.” 


Human consciousness reveals, moreover, a power of gathering 
in the data of experience that goes beyond the surface of sensible 
data. Conscientia, sun-eidesis, is more than factual togetherness; 
it reveals a power of gathering in; it is the call of the authentic 
self to the scattered self, with its immediate, multiple concerns. 
Vicious behavior is behavior which is not subjected to any au- 
thentic commitment and is, in the end, self-destructive and dis- 
integrative. Freud described such activity as due to a death drive; 
Socrates ascribed it to ignorance; Augustine to concupiscence. 
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Macquarrie emphasizes that the only escape from such dissipating 
tendencies is grace: Being giving itself to man, whose response 
must be to become attentive to this gift.” 


Being is, as St. Thomas said, the first idea to occur to us, but 
only implicitly; it is the last to be developed explicitly, and 
usually it is realized as such only when we are confronted with 
nothingness for the first time, in some limit-situation, e.g. our 
own death being imminent, when the possibility of ceasing to 
be dawns upon us. Face to face with the possibility of nothing- 
ness we are seized with dread of the totally unknown, on the one 
hand, and the wonder of being, the marvel that there is any- 
thing at all, on the other. Then we may begin to realize, dimly 
at first, that Being does not fall under any of the familiar cate- 
gories derived from things, and that it is, in Heidegger’s phrase, 
incomparable, and that it is also transcendent—wholly “other,” 
different from all other beings with which we can have relation- 
ships: not a thing, yet more beingful than any possible entity, 
since it is the condition that there are any entities whatever. It 
is immanent, not only in the sense that it would be senseless to 
talk of Being apart from things that are, but also in the sense 
that Being gives itself to man, so that Heidegger can even speak 
of its grace and favor towards man as the only entity to whom 
Being unveils itself. It is this revelation of Being to man that 
suggests one of Heidegger’s favorite expressions: that man is 
the clearing (Lichtung), the place in the forest of things where 
Being becomes transparent, unveils itself. 


Such a viewpoint stands in sharp opposition to the kind of 
thinking that goes on in the sciences which deal only with beings 
and are insensitive to the dread of nothingness or to the wonder 
of being. Technological science of whatever sort is preoccupied 
with things from the viewpoint of their manipulability or utility. 
Calculative thinking generally is concerned only with mastering 
entities. But the growing awareness of the shallowness of purely 
technological culture, forgetful as it is of Being and closed off 
from the dimension of the holy, may itself serve to reawaken a 
sensitivity to and hunger for, quest for Being, provided men are 
grazed by the power of the question. 


For Heidegger, Being is not anything apart from the particular 
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beings which manifest it, nor is it an eternal Absolute; yet Mac- 
quarrie suggests his notion of being might furnish us with a sort 
of paradigm to serve as a basis for theological discourse, i.e. as 
providing a language about the Being in which man lives and 
moves and has 47s being. Although Heidegger claims his Being 
cannot be equated with God, his reason for this is because, in 
his view, Christian theology has always conceived of God as a 
being or ens, albeit the ens realissimum. Macquartie’s suggestion 
is that if we conceive of God as Being, Being itself as St. Thomas 
called Him, or as the Ground of Being as Tillich called him, fol- 
lowing Schelling, then we have a way of explaining the meaning 
of God to contemporary man for whom the word God has be- 
come meaningless.”* 

Macquarrie admits that such an approach to God is a humble 
one, and that there should be no exaggerated claims put forward 
for such a Christian existentialist approach, as though it were 
the only way of presenting the good news, but he reminds us 
that no single interpretation or approach to God has finality or 
grasps the meaning of God in its entirety. ““A Christian existen- 
tialism has its own gaps and unsolved problems,” he admits, and 
runs the danger of so subjectivizing the historical elements of the 
New Testament that it can blur the distinction between history 
and fiction. Yet, within limits, he insists, it “looks like one of the 
most promising ways of presenting the New Testament message 
in our time.”** It opens up once again the question of God in 
relationship to man. Taking man where we find him, it unveils 
at least the possibility of Being, and suggests a new way of speak- 
ing of the graciousness of God toward man. For this reason the 
philosophical theology of John Macquarrie deserves a hearing. 


NOTES 


1 Macquarrie is translator, with Edward Robinson, of Martin Heidegger's 
Being and Time (New York: Harper and Row, 1962). Previously he had 
published a study comparing Heidegger and Bultmann, An Existentialist 
Theology: A Comparison of Heidegger and Bultmann (London: S. C. M. 
Press, 1955); and a study of Bultmann and his critics, The Scope of 
Demythologizing (London: S. C. M. Press, 1960). Macquarrie’s Twentieth- 
Century Religious Thought: The Frontiers of Philosophy and Theology, 
1900-1960 (New York: Harper and Row, 1963) is one of the best sur- 
veys of the century. His Studies in Christian Existentialism (Philadelphia: 
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Westminster Press, 1965) probes questions of Christian theology which he 
has subsequently synthesized in his masterly Principles of Christian Theology 
(New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1960). His God-Talk: An Examination 
of the Language and Logic of Theology (New York: Harper and Row, 
1967) is an attempt to clarify theological language, vis-a-vis the criticism 
of analysts. 

2 Theology, he says, is “faith expressing itself; faith making itself artic- 
ulate.” Studies in Christian Existentialism, p. 24. This implies faith is 
prerequisite to participation in theology, as contemporary language is pre- 
requisite to articulation. 

3 Principles of Christian Theology, p. 3. 

4 [bid., pp. 11-12. 

5 [bid., p. 13. 

8 [bid., p. 40. 

7 [bid., p. 50. 

8 Studies in Christian Existentialism, pp. 27-28. 

9 Twentieth Century Religious Thought, pp. 372-4. 

10 Studies in Christian Existentialism, pp. 25-26. 

11 [bid., p. 28. 

12 [bid., pp. 153-155. 

13 [bid., pp. 5-6. 

14 [bid., p. 4. 

15 [bid., p. 5. 

16 [bid., pp. 6-7. 

17 Cf. St. Thomas’s view that there is no sin against God except insofar 
as there is a sin also against man’s own good. Cf. Summa contra Gentiles 
III, 121-122, as cited by Vernon J. Bourke, Encyclopedia of Philosophy 
vol. 8 (New York, 1967), p. 112. 

18 Studies in Christian Existentialism, p. 8. 

19 God-Talk, p. 100. 

20 Studies in Christian Existentialism, pp. 10-11. 

21 Tbid), p: 12. 

22“ Lord, thou hast searched me and known me” (Ps. 139). Cf. 
Luke 15. 

23 Studies in Christian Existentialism, p. 15. 

24 [bid., pp. 68-72. 

2 Dideap a>: 

26 Tbid., pp. 93-96. 

27 [bid., pp. 123-124. 


MAURICE BLONDEL: 
A PHILOSOPHER FOR OUR TIMES 


HAROLD NIEDZWIECKI, O.F.M. 


Our age, perhaps more than any other in history, is character- 
ized by a great deal of movement and activity. For many reasons 
—individual and collective—there exists in the lives of so many 
persons a very noticeable unrest, which has spilled over into 
society in general. The constant agitation in our cities and college 
campuses is hardly news anymore. It has become quite common- 
place. In the Church as well, there is a great deal of unsettled 
thinking and acting these days. 

Is this good or bad? Is there too much action or perhaps not 
enough? Is it meaningful action? I’m sure each of us has his 
opinion on the matter. 

Perhaps some reflection on the very nature of action will help 
us to acquire a better understanding of ourselves and our age. 
With this in mind, I have chosen to delve into the thought of 
Maurice Blondel, who is called by some a ‘‘philosopher of action.” 


Background 


A few words of background might help to understand Blon- 
del’s synthesis, his method and his achievements. 

Blondel is a French Catholic philosopher, born in Dijon in 1861. 
He completed his studies at the Ecole Normale, taught at the 
University of Lille, and passed most of his life in the French 
town of Aix-en-Provence, first as a professor and, after the onset 
of blindness, in active retirement until his death in 1949. In 
spite of his affliction, he dictated ten major volumes between the 
years 1929-1949. 

His doctoral dissertation, L’Action (1893), is considered a 
masterpiece of the late nineteenth century.’ Eventually, this 
work became the third part of his renowned triology: La Pensée, 
L’Etre et les étres, and L’ Action. Concerning Blondel’s achieve- 
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ment, P. Bouillard said: “No other work has exerted so profound 
an influence on French theology in the first half of the twentieth 
century.” And of both Blondel and Péguy it has been said: these 
two men did most to transform the ethos of Catholicism and 
yet they are barely known. The reason for this is the fact that 
they are not too “readable” and in the English speaking coun- 
tries their books have not yet appeared to any great extent.’ 

James Somerville is one of the contemporary scholars interested 
in the thought of Blondel and I lean heavily on him in my attempt 
to become better acquainted with the French philosopher. Writ- 
ing on the occasion of Blondel’s centennial, Somerville says that 
he is recognized as one of the leading philosophers in Catholic 
circles, and yet his thought has been seriously neglected in this 
country. There are very few writings available, despite the fact 
that Hayen’s Brbliographie Blondelienne \ists nearly 1,200 books 
and articles in ten languages. Perhaps another reason for the 
lack of interest is the fact that he never lectured in Great Britain 
or the United States, as other recent famous European thinkers 
have done—E. Gilson, J. Maritain, G. Marcel. Yet, in other 
countries his influence is quite strongly felt and is coming to us 
through the writings of men such as Maréchal, Nédoncelle, Mou- 
nier, Lavelle, De Finance, K. Rahner, Coreth.* 

There were some American non-Catholics who fount Blondel’s 
philosophy appealing. Irving Babbitt at Harvard, for example, 
was intrigued by his writings. William James, in a letter to Blon- 
del, says: “You belong...to the race of absolutely original, 
probably prophetic thinkers.’”* 

Blondel set out to accomplish for France what German phi- 
losophy did for Protestantism, namely, to bring about a rejuvena- 
tion of thought. He himself began his work as a young man. In 
fact, in the eyes of A. Dru, the most surprising thing about 
Maurice Blondel is the precocity and the finality of his vision. 
His theme was conceived and title chosen when he was only 
twenty-one.” 

Yet, because of the historical circumstances surrounding him, 
Blondel became a figure of controversy. He found himself in 
the midst of the Modernist crisis and his name was associated 
with some of the errors and heresies of Modernism—the new 
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apologetics, the method of immanence, man’s natural exigence 
for the supernatural .. .° 


Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. and Pére de Tonquede, S.J. saw in 
his writing some affinity with certain propositions condemned 
by Pius X in Lamentabili and Pascendi and were “deeply con- 
cerned” about him, whom they called the “new theologian.’”’ 
Also damaging was his friendship with Loisy and Tyrrell, who 
often quoted him in support of their own controversial views. 
By some, Blondel was called a pragmatist; by others, a volun- 
taristic-anti-intellectual, an undisguised rationalist. He was ac- 
cused of undermining the objectivity of knowledge by phenom- 
enology; some even referred to him as “one of the founders 
of Modernism.’* Loisy used L’Acizon in support of a naturalistic 
humanism; Cardinal Mercier, on the other hand, recommended 
it as spiritual reading.’ Even some of his close friends misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted Blondel, causing him to pray: “Ab 
amicis nostris, libera nos, Domine.”’ 

Regardless of the various accusations, Maurice Blondel him- 
self tells us he ‘‘never received any remonstrance from any mem- 
ber of the teaching Church; not the slightest counsel of silence 
or delay.”*° In fact, when his orthodoxy was challenged during 
the days of Modernism, he enjoyed the personal esteem and pro- 
tection of Pope Leo XIII and Pius X. But the great vindication 
of his life’s work came with the praise of Pius XII in a letter 
from the Vatican Secretariat, signed by G. Montini, the future 
Paul VI, urging the aged philosopher to continue his philosophical 
investigation, which “you have carried on with a talent equalled 
only by your faith.” 

Blondel’s contributions to Catholic thought are many. A paper 
such as this must necessarily be selective and therefore limited. 
I have chosen to describe briefly his dialectical dynamism, phi- 
losophy of action. Connected with this will be Blondel’s great 
emphasis on unity in his approach to reality—whether this be 
a unity of thought, being and action; a unity in the subjects of 
philosophy, such as ontology, theodicy, ethics; a unity of faith 
and life; a unity of philosophy and theology. This will naturally 
lead to a brief consideration of the nature of Christian philos- 
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ophy. I will also try to indicate some of the areas in which Blon- 
del’s influence is felt today. 


Action 


It seems that contemporary man, for the most part, under- 
starids action only in terms of activity, external involvement in 
matters of immediate concern, such as demonstrations for civil 
rights or invading the president’s or dean’s office on campuses, 
or overthrowing governments. Or, some think of action in terms 
of “western” films. In sharp contrast to this, Blondel uses the 
word action to “characterize the dynamism of life in all its 
manifestations. It does not mean simply the deed done, but 
includes all the conditions, immanent and transcendant, interior 
and superior, that contribute to the gestation, birth and expan- 
sion of the free act. Therefore, sensation, perception, conscious- 
ness, volition, artistic creation, the moral response, and even the 
divine Action are included in this comprehensive term, itself 
expressive of the initiative of the Spirit.” 

The problem of action is related to the problem of being and 
the problem of thought, all of which are perennial philosophical 
problems. Blondel does not set action against being or thought; 
there is no dichotomy in his thinking. In fact, for him thought 
is the highest form of action. Actually, he did not particularly 
care to be called a “philosopher of action,” but it seems inevitable 
that great men are eventually identified with one main idea, 
just as Plato was with the good, Plotinus with the one, Thomas 
with existence, Sartre with freedom, etc.” 

Basically, action expresses an inner dynamism of the spirit 
and leaves man restless until he discovers an absolute. Meta- 
physics and theodicy, therefore, are really inseparable from man’s 
quest for the good. Blondel recognized this and utilized concepts 
which today are commonplace among existentialist thinkers long 
before they became known to us. Thus, man must act; he has 
an eternal responsibility; it depends on an option or free choice; 
we bear the consequences of our actions. Being, truth and good- 
ness are all convertible and a unity is, therefore, important for 
life. Hence, Blondel will insist on a moral purification if we 
want to see things as they are. Goodness is a condition for those 
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who seek truth. The sincerity of a philosopher is not measured 
by his intensity in a speculative position, but by his willingness 
to commit himself to a way of life.’ 

All of which is nothing surprisingly new. What is new, how- 
ever, is Blondel’s ability to convert this common belief (that the 
philosopher must practise what he preaches) into a science of 
action. 


Levels of Action 


In his analysis of human action Blondel distinguishes three 
different levels. First, there is an elementary type which consists 
in making things (poem). Then, there is a more human form 
of action, which consists in developing or perfecting the agent 
himself (prattem). Finally, there is action which he calls con- 
templation (theorem).’ Really, then, action for him 1s co- 
extensive with the whole of life. In every respect it is a mani- 
festation of what he calls the silence of being. Beginning with 
the lowest forms, we are able to find our way, by means of an 
ascent, to Pure Act. 

Man, according to Blondel, seeks to coincide with a kind of 
infinite action which concentrates the whole reality at a point. 
It would be a condensation of all beauty, truth, goodness and 
unity. Of course, man never reaches this, but it is for him the 
motor or “arche’’ of every action. It is immanent to us, yet 
transcends everything else.* Man is constantly striving for this, 
yet he must also wait for it. This waiting, too, is a part of ac- 
tion and calls for humility, disponibility, devotion. Blondel, quite 
logically, will see that the human spirit cannot be human without 
the divine. 

There is in man’s life a constant tension, a dialectic between 
the finite of his experience and the fulness which he craves. 
James Somerville describes this well: “Action feeds on the con- 
crete reflections of the pure white light that is differentiated and 
refracted through the prism of time and matter. These levels 
of life form a spectrum stretching from the most elementary 
sensation to the most sublime contemplation. The pity is that 
we so easily stall on one of the levels. Or if we are resolved to 
avoid this pitfall, we may go to the other extreme and attempt 
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to leap completely off the spectrum into the void. This expe- 
rience of transcendence is had by going zmto the spectrum, by 
grasping the whole panoply of its colors, and by seeing that each 
color is at the term of a ray that leads to and from the central 
focal point which is the mysterious source of light, the ‘hearth’ 
of being.’”*” 


Road to Being 


Our path to being, therefore, is not outside man, but within 
his very action. Human action points the way to the very source 
of action. Each level of action is comparable to a string on a 
harp, giving off its own peculiar sound. Man’s life is made up of 
many such sounds and must be understood in harmony. Usually, 
we find ourselves attending to one or another; cannot hear full- 
ness of the sound, nor the stillness of being as such.** 


Man, the philosopher, is between two poles; or rather, we 
might say that an inner and an outer world live and act in him. 
The concrete world of experience constantly draws our attention. 
Yet, we cannot shun this world, for danger of living in abstrac- 
tions and losing contact with life. Both poles lead us to being. 
We certainly cannot do without the workaday world of experi- 
ence, but neither are we to lose ourselves in it. Rather, it must 
be interiorized, raised to a higher level, thus approaching what 
Blondel refers to as the mysterious universality of being.” 


Inner and Outer Action 


There is an outer action which expands from man, as a center 
or source into the world. Such is art, for example. Man draws 
from the world and returns his product to it. There is also an 
inneraction which begins in sense life and works inward toward 
total interiority of pure action. This is never really achieved, 
but in the realm of spirit—where being and action are one—this 
is man’s constant striving, for unity. 

In this connection, Blondel uses the notion of light. We never 
do see the light, but we do see all things zz the light. We do 
contact this light or source in the concrete manifestation, that is, 
in action and the products of action. Therefore, the deeper our 
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penetration of this light, the greater our understanding of the 
outer world. Just as the shadow of a man lengthens when the 
sun sets directly behind him, and the shadow moves out toward 
the infinite horizon, so too “‘our action, as our experience of its 
length and breadth and height and depth increases, reinforces 
our belief in the light of being which is directly back of our 
innermost self, even though it cannot be seen directly. All things 
are seen in the light, all action is an epiphany of being.’’”° 


Free and Necessary Action 


There is yet another division of action based on what Blondel 
calls, two parallel wills in man. The first of these he calls the 
primordial will which tends toward the infinite and is restless 
until it possesses it. There is a second will, which is conscious. 
It is free and seeks, in the concrete, an object which satisfies 
the élan of the deeper will. These two wills travel side by side 
and man, throughout his life, is trying to equate them. He finds 
his identity when he is able to embrace freely the world and the 
whole of reality. According to Blondel, the outer world is the 
bridge man must cross, if he is to achieve this equation of the 
two wills. Being is thus found and grasped all the better to the 
extent that man freely embraces what he implicitly seeks by na- 
ture. 

Blondel compares the genesis of human action to that of any 
living being. A tree, for example, lays its roots firmly in the 
earth where they remain hidden. In our actions we, for the 
most part, are conscious only of an outward movement and only 
by reflection do we become aware of the inner world. Yet, there 
is no outward expansion in real human action without a cor- 
responding inward life. So, in Somerville’s words, “if being lies 
at the point where man’s free action is integrated into his neces- 
sary action, this centrifugal movement or exodus has its counter- 
part in an inverse or centripetal action of the subject which 
plunges from the periphery of the organism inward toward the 
light of being.” 

Really, then, the external world is an echo of an abiding 
presence within, which means it must be there prior to our dis- 
covery of it in the external world. This inner and outer world 
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are brought together by the action of the subject. The world, 
in all its multiplicity and complexity is brought within; it 1s 
synthesized, interiorized and reconstituted on a higher level 
thruogh the action of the subject. 


Creative Action 


This unity within man results again in a unity that man puts 
back into the world by his art and social action. There is yet 
another unity in the world which is not dependent on man’s 
action. And, “wherever there is unity, there is also being and 
wherever there is being there is a subject for which it is an ob- 
ject.””? Between the originative action of the Creator and the 
inborn instinct of creatures to return to their source lies the being 
of the world—where God’s action ends and man’s action begins. 
“To be,’ therefore, “is to be from God and toward God.’ 
Here Blondel sees the adequation between the necessary and free 
will of man, two faces of action. 


In a sense, we might say that man recapitulates the universe. 
Man’s action is not creative as such, but he is called upon to re- 
create the world by interiorization and raising it to a higher 
level. Hence, action gives new meaning to the world. Man, 
howeever, is not the creator of values and meaning in the world. 
Rather, he merely discovers the “cosmic rationality” which is 
already there. In a way, we may say man breathes in the world 
and exhales it, thus being the very center or bond of creation; 
the meaning of the world flows into him and out from him. At 
times, man suffers the illusion that he does create this meaning 
and give value to things. If there really were such a man who 
is creator and discoverer, he would indeed be the Substantial 
Vinculum in whom all things hold together. He would truly 
recapitulate all things in himself. He would be the high point of 
creation and the low point of divine immanence and personal 
presence in the world.” 


The Supernatural 


This is the obvious place for the Incarnation to fit into Blon- 
del’s thought. The philosopher, however, can only see this as 
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a possibility, not as a fact. He cannot claim it as a need of nature, 
since this would destroy the gratuity of the supernatural. Yet, 
philosophy can, at this point, show where grace is inserted into 
nature. There is a power in man which seems to go beyond 
his own nature. Philosophy, therefore, must at least leave open 
the possibility of a higher vocation because it asks questions 
which it itself cannot always answer. It can, however, outline 
certain conditions which must be met if man is to receive the 
gift. “If it is true that those who do the truth come to the light, 
then human action must surrender its idols. It must cease trying 
to infinitize any one of the levels of action. Detachment leads 
the way to moral purification and rectitude of will, and these 
are the conditions which must be introduced if one is to prepare 
the way of the Lord. So let not those who have never made 
the test complain if they have not found a speculative answer 
to a question which, after all, must be asked with one’s whole 
being and action. If there is an answer, it will be discovered in 
and through an attitude that involves active expectancy rather 
than a determination not to receive. This expectancy is itself an 
action. And who can say that it comes entirely from man; for 
even the desire for a good desire may still be a grace.’’”* 


The Problem of Christian Philosophy 


Christian philosophy is a logical conclusion to the framework 
of Blondel’s thought. He, like St. Bonaventure, feels that phi- 
losophy and theology, though distinct, are really inseparable. 
After all, Christianity is a historical fact to be reckoned with, 
and we cannot think as if it did not happen. Not to use this 
heritage would be like tying one hand behind our back. Perhaps, 
as Somerville surmises, philosophy has become so abstract and 
impractical because too many Christian thinkers try, so to speak, 
to keep the left hand from knowing what the right hand is do- 
ing.’ Philosophy, after all, and especially Blondel’s phenom- 
enology, deals with every kind of human experience and action. 
All data of human experience can be the object of philosophy, 
not only the external world; also man’s psychic states, knowl- 
edge, love, even faith. In action man reveals himself and more 
than himself. That is why Blondel’s philosophy of action is so 
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valuable—it gives us an insight into man and through him into 
being itself. 


Unified View of Reality 


We began by saying that our age is characterized by a craze 
for activity. This is certainly not synonymous with Blondel’s 
concept of action. It is, in fact, most often a separation of activity 
from being in its totality. Commonly understood, action is merely 
an Aristotelian category; for Blondel, action is almost a tran- 
scendental notion.** The restless activity and agitation of modern 
man is a result of a dichotomy in his very being, which easily 
results in double standards in living. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising to see division among men, if there is such a split in 
man’s thinking. Split personalities are very common today. Can 
they be a cause of unity in the world? Hardly! 

I believe Blondel made a valuable contribution to modern 
Catholic thought through his systematic development of a phi- 
losophy of action. For him, action is not set against thought. 
Thought, being and action make up a real triology and each has 
its value only within the whole. We stand to gain, therefore, 
from a deeper study of such a philosophy. For only if man is 
able to live an integral life himself, will he be able to live at 
one with others and ultimately find fulfillment in the Absolute 
Other. Like Augustine and Bonaventure, Blondel shows how 
man is led from the exterior to the interior and then from the 
interior to the superior. Man, “if he is to realize all of his po- 
tentialities, must address himself to what is more than himself 
and beyond himself. He needs the material world with its secret 
powers as well as the free cooperation of other subjects. Science, 
art, language, industry, and progress itself are not only expres- 
sions of man’s creativity, but they are necessary phenomena re- 
vealing the social nature of the human agent. Finally, society 
is not an absolute, but is governed by certain laws and principles 
whose justification will be found only in metaphysics and, more 
remotely, in the unconditioned Unique Necessary Being.””* 

To my mind, this is an important contribution on the part of 
Blondel, reminding us that life should not be as complex as we 
tend to make it; that there is a meaning in and to life; that man 
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has a destiny which depends on an option he must make for or 
against God. Once made for God, life and faith should be one, 
just as action and life are one, just as philosophy and theology 
are one, just as being itself is one. An analysis of action reveals 
being in its fullest and knowledge of this, in turn, ought to affect 
our way of life. 


Blondel’s Influence 


In conclusion, it might be worthwhile to review Blondel’s in- 
fluence on his followers: Although his influence is not very great 
in the United States, his impact on his fellow countrymen and 
other European thinkers has been quite significant. 

Some call Blondel a “Catholic Hegel” because of some sim- 
ilarity between the former's L’Action and the latter's Phenom- 
enology of Spirit. The difference, however, is that Hegel ends 
with Absolute Knowledge, whereas Blondel leads to a religious 
option. Others, see a similarity between Blondel and Kierkegaard, 
with this difference, however: ,Kierkegaard was out to crush the 
rationalism of Hegel (‘‘écrasez l’infame!”’) and he sets out with 
a choice immediately (an either-or starting point). This is then 
followed by a development of his thought. Blondel, on the other 
hand, begins with the “logic of action,” which culminates in a 
free option. Otherwise, the two are quite similar, both wanting 
to show the need of the “‘saut de generosité.””” 

By now it is evident that Blondel’s thinking is not entirely new. 
It is rooted in the past and contains elements not only of Plato, 
Aristotle and Thomas, but also Augustine, Bonaventure, Leibniz, 
Hegel... He offers a powerful synthesis which indicates a good 
grasp of the history of philosophy but focuses on the modern 
problem. His aim, in fact, was to help France away from a po- 
litical and legal view of the religious problem and re-orientate 
it towards a spiritual view. England and the United States never 
saw the need of such an alternative. Perhaps this is a reason, 
too, why Blondel did not seem relevant there.*° 

Nevertheless, his influence is definitely felt through other phi- 
losophers and theologians who did recognize his importance and 
who, in turn, have been found acceptable by the English speaking 
world. The existentialists in general have exerted a remarkable 
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influence on our way of life in the last decade. And yet, Blon- 
del used their very categories quite some time ago. He speaks 
of freedom, engagement, commitment, disponibility, responsibil- 
ity, need for action, co-existence and the like. 

Heidegger, one of the most influential German thinkers today, 
sees man as Dasemm, the road of being, the gateway of reality, 
much like Blondel. And his starting point is action, the act 
of questioning, not a static consideration of essence or principles 
of being. There are many other similarities in method as well, 
such as searching for and discovering certain transcendental con- 
ditions which every act of questioning already presupposes. Yet, 
neither Heidegger nor Jaspers, who is akin to Blondel in his ideas 
on the dynamism of transcendence, were known during Blondel’s 
time. We might very well say that Blondel prepared and made 
possible the assimilation of existentialism by Christianity, espe- 
cially as found in the thought of Gabriel Marcel and the per- 
sonalism of Mounier. In this way he contributed much towards 
moulding the Christian mentality of the twentieth century.** 


He exerted some influence on his Belgian contemporary, J. 
Maréchal and many who follow in his tradition today, such as: 
A. Marc, J. Lotz, B. Lonergan, K. Rahner and E. Coreth. The 
concept of interiorization seems somewhat akin to Teilhard de 
Chardin, with whom he corresponded. Blondel’s notion of tran- 
scendence as going nto the spectrum of being rather than be- 
yond it is reminiscent of Tillich’s “Ground of Being.” 

Unlike many innovators today, Blondel, despite many personal 
new views and convictions and, according to some, “unorthodox 
positions,’ remained a very loyal and fervent Catholic. In sharp 
contrast to this is the attitude of some who hope to progress by 
freeing themselves from what they call the “childhood” of Chris- 
tianity. Often they lose the Catholic sense without gaining either 
the sense of philosophy or of humanity. 

Blondel is modern to the core, but ulike so many today, he has 
a profound faith in the rationality of human existence. He is 
not afraid to borrow from tradition, nor does he end with a 
limited view of reality, namely, the present. He follows his dia- 
lectical dynamism through to the very end of human existence 
where he is faced with the supreme alternative, which, for him, 
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holds the key to life’s meaning. Here, there is no room for ab- 
stainers, for the action of life depends on the “yes” or “no” in 
relation to the ultimate. This is indeed an influence which re- 
mains to be desired in our own age, when so many feel lost in 
the boundless sea of existence. 


Blondel’s philosophical thought is very systematic and quite 
complete and offers some very worthwhile guidelines for life. 
He reminds us over and over again that philosophy must remain 
open and not become a dogmatism. The finite should not be 
absolutized by man. Blondel is the first to admit that philosophy 
cannot answer all the questions it itself raises. However, it does 
play a prophetic role in helping to level mountain and filling 
valleys, breaking down prejudice and building bridges between 
persons. 


Today, Blondel’s philosophy is becoming a little better known 
through the writings of such men as Maréchal, De Finance, K. 
Rahner, J. Lotz, E. Coreth. These men offer a phenomenological- 
existential view of reality, a dynamic metaphysics of the concrete, 
which goes beyond the concrete. I have personally become ac- 
quainted with Blondel through some of these thinkers and I hope 
that this paper might create a little interest on your part, for 
he is surely modern and relevant and, in many areas, touches 
upon ideas that are dear to the Franciscan heart. 
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THE SEARCH FOR GOD IN 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND DRAMA 


MATTHEW R.BrRozovic, O.F.M. 


In the true sense of the word it cannot be said that my words 
constitute a paper on the topic of, ‘““The Search for God in Con- 
temporary Literature and Drama.” It can be said in all truth 
that my words constitute a description of a program used in the 
Religion Department at Bishop Noll Institute in Hammond, 
Indiana. In view of the audience and more so in view of our 
purpose, this approach seems more realistic and profitable for 
all concerned. Learned manuscripts on the problem of God in 
literature abound, while practical studies of attempts to confront 
the question in relevant situations suffer from drought. 


Originality in our approach is lacking. We have picked the 
brains of periti in the realms of catechetics, theology and litera- 
ture and now share with you the fruits first given to our students. 


Bishop Noll Institute—to set the stage, is an unusual school. 
Bishop Noll Institute is a diocesan institution conducted by the 
Chicago Province of the Christian Brothers. The student popula- 
tion in round figures is 2,300. The faculty family number some 
120 Christian Brothers, diocesan priests, one Franciscan priest, 
Holy Cross Sisters and lay men and lay women of all faiths. The 
unusual aspect of Bishop Noll Institute is the fact that it is really 
three schools in one—a boys’ school, a girls’ school and a day 
minor seminary. 


As with all schools, we have our share of problems and woes. 
The post-council period sees us laboring under the awesome task 
of making the holy faith relevant to the adolescent of this astro- 
nuclear age we live in today. So we labor even though it seems 
to us that the contemporary adolescent cares not a whit about 
the terrestrial or celestial boons of his faith, let alone the es- 
chatological implications no matter how loudly he mouths the 
so-called spirit of Vatican II. 


The times have spurred us to the challenge of making the holy 
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faith relevant to our charges. Our students came from every 
background and all ranges of the economic ladder. Most of the 
students are products of the local parochial grade schools. Reli- 
gious instruction is no stranger to them. At the senior level in 
high school the mood is one of “we know it all.” And thus our 
adaption of ideas advanced by Jesuit and Christian Brother peritz 
in catechetics, uses contemporary literature to convey the impor- 
tance of God in one’s life as well as showing the benefits accruing 
to one who lives a life with God. Our first experience with such 
an approach is most encouraging. 

Were I inclined to believe everything one reads in print, a very 
apt observation on the title of this paper would be that there 
is no such thing. The stimulus for such a reaction was my perusal 
of the recent Book-of-the-Month-Club announcement of its alter- 
nate selection for July, Couples, by John Updike. 

Among many things in his report on the novel, Clifton Fadi- 
man, makes this observation: 

“The characters consist of half a dozen or more couples (a bit 
hard to sort out), youngish, almost upper middle class, hard- 
drinking, intelligent but aparently bare of any sustaining code 
of traditional morals or even of conventional good manners. 
These couples who apparently possess vestiges of such codes 
are Jewish or Catholic or Chinese. They are treated, both by the 
other characters and (it seems) by the author himself, as some- 
what ludicrous outsiders.” 

Yes, the theme is the permissive sexual morality of our time. 
The apt observation of a former teacher of mine that “‘the best 
sellers are the best smellers’” seems true here. A book dividend 
is given by the Book-of-the-Month Club for the purchase of this 
alternate selection by members of the club. 

The problem of God is one of the major issues of our time. 
Already in 1922 the Communists were setting the stage for the 
“death of God” campaign we have witnessed in the recent past. 
Lenin even shouted, ‘The masses of the world must be provided 
with every kind of atheistic propaganda.” On April 13, 1928, 
Pravda, announced bluntly, ““We must declare war on all forms 
of religion.” The battle is now raging. Our literature reflects the 
battle. 
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Novelists and playwrights do not set out to document the think- 
ing of an age. Even so, a sure guide to the thinking of an age is 
found in both fiction and drama. 

This paper then is an attempt to show how we have made our 
students aware of the religious attitudes of modern man, espe- 
cially where God and the things of God are concerned. 

And in our own stumbling fashion we seek to drive home to 
them these truths: 

1) God is the One who gives man the divine. 

2) God is the One who gives man the human. 

3) God is the One who gives man love. 

4) God is the One who gives man freedom. 

5) God is the One who gives man Christ. 

6) God is the One who gives man personhood. 

The literary works we used in conjunction with the English 
Department included both novels and plays. 

The novels we used are these: 

1) Joseph Heller, Catch-22; 

2) Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the Bells Toll; 

3) John Le Carré, Spy Who Came in From the Cold; 

4) J. D. Salinger, Franny and Zooey and Catcher in the Rye. 

From the galaxy of contemporary drama, we achieved balance 
with the use of these plays: 

1) Paddy Chayefsky, Marty; 

2) Robert Bolt, A Man for All Seasons; 

3) Archibald Mac Leish, /.B.; 

4) Tennessee Williams, Night of the Iguana. 

All of these literary works dramatically spotlight modern man’s 
confusion about God. They make us stop and ask why modern 
man is so mixed up on this crucial point. Actually, confusion 
about God has dogged man since the dawn of history. We need 
only recall the parade of strange gods worshipped by man in 
the course of history. Not until God spoke to man through the 
Bible did man’s idea of \God begin to clear up. Even so, our 
contemporary literature shows man in a quandary. 

Our contemporary literature and especially the works previous- 
ly cited reflect this confusion. Basically one finds in today’s litera- 
ture these erroneous ideas: 
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A. false notion of God; 

B. the glorification of man; 

C. an erroneous concept of love; 
D. the crying loneliness of man; 
E. a search for commitment, and, 
F. a search for Christ in people. 


A. The False Notion of God 


In the senior year we have found our students sporting a con- 
cept of God that made you wonder just where their minds were 
during their years of religious instruction. The literature they 
are exposed to is no help in this regard. Consequently, to develop 
a true notion of God the Thomistic approach was used. 

A trio of contemporary favorites were utilized to show what 
God was not. For our purpose we used a novel and two plays 
to develop a true concept of God. The novel was Hellet’s Catch- 
22 and the plays were Tennessee Williams’ Night of the Iguana 
and Mac Leish’s J.B. 

Catch-22 and Night of the Iguana were sterling in thir pres- 
entation of a false concept of God. J.B., on the other hand, was 
included since it ignored the presence of God in life and the 
world. God was not denied, the pretense was that such a being 
was just ignored. 

Catch-22, by Joseph Heller is a depressing comedy about war. 
In the story a mad bombardier named Yossarian sees God as a 
kind of sadist who creates pain, thrives on pain and makes old 
people miserable. Yossarian concludes that God is not a Father 
to be loved but a tyrant to be quivered before. 

Catch-22 is really a story of wartime pain. In World War II 
airmen are depicted as dying while flying too many missions 
because ambitious commanding officers want to chalk up impres- 
sive war records to improve their chances to advance in rank. 
Rarely is there any personal concern for one’s neighbor, unless 
that concern is based on enlightened self-interest. War is a great 
wasteland of pain and self-ambition. It corrodes the human spirit 
to the extent that the ordinary man confuses his freedom to sin 
with God’s plan for man. 

In the Night of the Iguana, by Tennessee Williams, the play 
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centers around an Anglican priest named Shannon. Shannon has 
abandoned God. Shannon understands God presented by western 
theology as a senile delinquent who blames the world and pun- 
ishes his creation for his own faults in construction. He wants 
freedom. 

Pessimistic? Not totally. A middle aged lady shows Shannon 
concern and kindness. Shannon gets a glimmer of hope which 
total development is suggested by the changed spirit with which 
he begins to greet life. He begins to suspect that there is, per- 
haps, a deeper meaning to life after all. 

The real crystalization of modern man’s disaffection toward 
God is seen in Archibald Mac Leish’s play, J.B. J.B. is nothing 
else but a modern adaptation of the Old Testament story of that 
patient, long suffering servant of God, Job. Mac Leish ignores 
the fact that Christ has come and given an in-depth meaning to 
the woes of Job and his successors in life. Even so some rather 
painful points are put across by the prose of MacLeish. For one, 
].B. makes us painfully aware of the fact that there is total igno- 
rance of the Christian message with its relevance to the problem 
of evil. And this is topped by the rejection of a comforter since 
].B. proclaims that one suffers because of the built-in or innate 
evil of man. Since Mac Leish ignores God in every respect, he 
offers as a substitute the wonderment of human love and not 
divine love. 

The disaffection toward God as exemplied in these works, 
Catch-22, Night of the Iguana and J.B. not only promoted a false 
notion of God. This false idea of God spawned equally strange 
ideas of both love and pain or evil. Consequently, the religion 
teacher must make certain that the Christian approach to the 
problems of pain or evil and love is transmitted to his students. 

In using these literary works, our concern was not the literary, 
but rather the theological. Consequently, in class the accent was 
on the theological implications of the writer’s story. The literary 
values were left to the competency of our English faculty. And 
here we might add that our theological treatment was tailored 
to the adolescent minds confronting us. 

Basic ideas were stressed almost ad nauseam to the students 
in order to offset the influence of these popular writers. The 
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formation of a correct notion of God was quick to disavow a 
fundamentalist view while the idea of God being a mystery 
came to sound as though it were a recorded message. 

I think that even Pope Paul would have been proud of the 
manner in which our religion teachers at Bishop Noll Institute 
sought to develop a Catholic notion of God. The basic ideas the 
teachers sought to get across to their students were these: 

1) God is totally different from anything we know; 

2) God cannot be adequately expressed in spacetime terms; 

3) God reveals Himself in Christ; and, 

4) the mystery that God is. 

God is the intangible while such things as pain or evil and 
love are of the tangible in most respects. The formation of cor- 
rect concepts and the transmission of Christian ideas on pain and 
love was rather easy. 

Today's adolescent is fascinated by both pain and love, per- 
haps in part because he sees so much of it in daily living. Our 
approach to the problems of pain or evil was to build discussion 
on these major ideas: 

1) pain or evil is the fruit of sin voluntarily committed by man; 

2) pain received a redemptive value from the pain suffered 
by Christ; 

3) our suffering makes it possible for us to share in the work 
of Christ; and, 

4) that pain can help us achieve the greatness we all desire 
coupled with a host of examples running the gamut from 
such an individual as John K. Kennedy to Eugene O'Neill 
to prove the point. 

Where the question of love is concerned, things were really 
hot and heavy. And here, Erich Fromm’s The Art of Loving 
proved a boon even though the professional theologian will raise 
an eyebrow at his free and easy way with God. Sex was not the 
beginning and end of love in our discussion. The basic idea or 
value we sought to instill in the adolescent minds entrusted to 
us was that love is really the gift of oneself with the implied 
truths of self-value as well as the dignity of the being as a 
person. 
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Although Faulkner most eloquently glorifies man to the ex- 
clusion of God, our purposes were best suited by using Ernest 
Hemingway's For Whom the Bell Toll. Hemingway, as did 
Faulkner, sought ‘‘to help man endure by lifting his heart, by 
reminding him of the courage and honor and hope and pride 
and compassion and pity and sacrifice which have been the glory 
of his past.” Both writers ignore man’s fall and both writers 
ignore the need for Christ’s redemptive acts. 


The social concern evidenced in Hemingway's Jordan caught 
the fancy of the student. In time they saw that Hemingway was 
pessimistic as gradually the idealism crumbled under the blows 
of life’s hard knocks as though man was condemned by fate to 
a futile life. In the Hemingway mind man’s only out is to ac- 
cept his defeats with a stark courage and manliness;—man’s only 
reward would be his endurance. 


Here the religion teacher could soar to the heights with dia- 
logue on hope, pathos and tragedy, the constant struggle between 
good and evil, the influences of heredity and environment and 
seal it all with Christ—Christ, the redemptive factor, the “‘es- 
cape,’ the source of meaning to life. 


Complex as is the point of man having his dignity because of 
God, the adolescent mind can grasp it. Often times he has within 
himself the ashes of a life without Christ and this makes the 
truth all the more comprehensible so long as there is good will. 
The new meaning to life experienced by converts is a strong point 
in demonstrating Christ’s value to man. 


C. Love 


Human love in any form is magnetic to the contemporary ado- 
lescent. Being that he is developing as a person this is no sur- 
prise, for it is love which helps him to the realization of himself 
as a person. 

Love is a many splendored thing and the task with the ado- 
lescent is to keep love a thing of splendor. Most fiction today 
robs love of its splendor as it presents it as something corrupt 
or degenerate or something purely physical. Consequently our 
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task was to present love within the realm of both the human 
and the divine with each aspect having its redemptive value. 

As was mentioned earlier, Fromm’s The Art of Loving, proved 
invaluable. And from the literary world came Paddy Chayefsky’s 
play, Marty. The central theme of Marty was that man would 
achieve personhood only by love. Love would only accomplish 
this if man valued himself and in turn would give himself to 
another. In other words, love has the power to give meaning 
to life no matter how dull or drab it might be. Once the stu- 
dents saw this—and they did, for they brought to our attention 
the future use of Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath and the movie, 
The L-Shaped Room—we then begin to build the idea of a love 
more encompassing still, divine love. 


D. The Loneliness of Man 


The absence of love—divine or human—as well as ignorance 
of true love or lack of experiencing love in any form gave birth 
to the consideration of the loneless, forgotten, friendless man in 
life. 

There is a bumper crop of fiction today about the lonely man. 
In a way such an abundance is telling us a truth we seemingly 
cannot hear or recognize. In part this is why the notion of love 
was treated with our students while seeking to formulate a true 
notion of God. The rationale for this was the hope that if they 
saw or experienced love in the tangible, they could then under- 
stand, even in an obscure manner, the love of God. 

The best selling The Spy who Came in from the Cold by John 
Le Carre spotlighted the man whose life was cold and friendless. 
Lemmas, the British agent and “hero” of the novel lived a life 
without warmth or love and friends. In the course of the story 
Lemmas did come in from the cold as he opened himself through 
the medium of a love affair with Liz Gold. The mutual response 
of the lover and beloved was exhilarating to the student even 
though the affair ended with the loss of the beloved, Liz Gold, 
death in the world of espionage. 

True love’s principles were expounded long and hard at this 
time. But even more effective was having the students read or 
see the silver screen versions of such “‘classics’’ as James Hilton’s, 
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Goodbye, Mr. Chips, Up the Down Staircase, by Bel Kaufman, 
as well as To S7r, with Love starring Sidney Poitier. These films 
did more than any words uttered in the classroom to drive home 
the point that in this business of love we must give of ourselves 
no matter the price demanded. 


E. The Search for Commitment 


Antiquity’s pursuit of purpose in life is still with us despite 
the coming of the v7a, veritas, and vita in the person of Christ. 
Purpose or commitment is a personal affliction with people to- 
day. Vatican II emphasized the idea for the Christian community 
and modern literature has made the idea one of major preoccu- 
pations. 

The search for commitment and its accomplishment was solidly 
illustrated in the person of St. Thomas More. The beauty of 
More's life which drew its strength and courage from his com- 
mitment to the Church was ably presented through the use of the 
crowd attracting play and movie, A Man for All Seasons. Al- 
though not a Christian, Robert Bolt penned a story of More 
whose message rang out loud and clear—More is a model for 
every man today. Best of all, Bolt’s delineation of More showed 
the questioning and bewildered generation of today that life takes 
meaning and makes sense only if it is based on something solid. 
In More’s case that something solid was his faith which helped 
make him a whole man able to cope with all of life’s problems 
which are so similar to those of today’s world. 

Even the slow student was quick to perceive that the secret 
of More’s life was the total giving of himself and the sharing 
of himself with others. The student was quick to see that More 
was a man who followed his conscience (and here we might 
comment that time was taken to make certain that the students 
realized that only a true conscience can be followed blindly, so 
to speak) and reaped its fruits in a most satisfying experience 
even though More was ultimately beheaded. 


F. Discovering Christ in Other People 


Sordid as much of today’s literature is; pessimistic as much 
of today’s literature is; today’s literature is beginning to display 
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an ever present and ever growing haunting admiration for Christ. 
Yes, even though there may never be a mention of Christ in the 
work as is evidenced in the novel To Kill a Mocking Bird. 

For our urposes, we used the teen-ager’s favorite author, J. D. 
Salinger. Catcher in the Rye as well as Franny and Zooey echoed 
the theme of withdrawal from society into a private world of 
isolation and then a return with complete involvement. In a 
sense both these works illustrate the message of Bolt’s, A Man 
for All Seasons—all things in life can lead man to perfect ful- 
fillment when they are used as God intended them to be used. 

Salinger’s characters earnestly pursue goodness. Holden as 
well as Franny are concerned for innocence, concrned for the 
good of society, concerned for their fellow men, and concerned 
for an everlasting good. Like More they come to realize that 
like Christ they must go out of themselves in order to find them- 
selves. And in so doing they respond to Christ and both discover 
and love Him in others. 

Criticized as have been Salinger’s characters, in them we have a 
vision of ourselves—our need for God, our need for a true moral 
code and more so the influence Christ can have in our own lives. 


Conclusion 


There is in contemporary literature a great concern for God 
and the things of God. There is in contemporary literary a re- 
flection of the thinking of the articulate as well as the inarticu- 
late people of God. There is in contemporary literature a great 
deal of questioning; man asking questions about himself, man 
asking questions about his fellow human beings, and man asking 
questions about God. This is good. 

Contemporary literature’s expression of self-concern leads to 
questions on such vital Christian problems as: 

1) Guilt—is there relief ? 

2) Loneliness—where, if anywhere can we find understanding ? 

3) Freedom—can we bear its burdens? 

4) Self-knowledge—who are we? 

5) Innocence—how can it be regained ? 

6) Optimism—we have dignity and the world does not allow 

pessimism. 
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7) Solidarity—we belong to one another and only another 

human being can understand and accept us as we are. 

Such personal introspection leads to a going out of oneself 
and one’s little world. A concern for others is almost automat- 
ically manifested with thought on such issues as: 

1) Love—one to another; 

2) Suffering—the elimination of causes; and, 

3) Justice for all. 

And ever so surely man comes to the realization that it is only 
in God that the answers to his concerns can be found. 

Modern man cares about God. Modern man is seeing that he 
himself and his wonderful wide world of science and computers 
are not enough. Providentially, modern man still holds Christ 
in high regard. Through Christ we can hope that modern man has 
the key by which he will ventually rediscover God. And in his 
rediscovery of God he will taste true love; and, in his rediscovery 
of God his loneliness will be replaced by warmth and compassion 
which will father a commitment whereby man will see Christ in 
all things and in all persons. Man’s search for God will then 
be ended as will the writer’s search. 


TEILHARD DE CHARDIN AND 
THE ORIGIN OF MAN 


SEAN M. SULLIVAN, T.O.R. 


Since the advent of Darwin’s theory of Natural Selection and 
the subsequent acceptance of biological evolution as a fact, many 
scientists and philosophers have been at pains to discover an in- 
telligibly acceptable way to extrapolate the notion to cosmic 
proportions and so resolve the apparently essential disparity mani- 
fest in our comparisons of biological reality to radically differing 
levels of being. While on the one hand, this project arises from 
man’s deep and enduring need to bring all nature into a single 
system, to see the universe as truly ove;* it necessitates, on the 
other hand, the discovery of an operational law establishing with 
scientific certainty evolution as universal in scope and progressive 
in character. Teilhard de Chardin, whose thought we here con- 
sider, experienced personally the need to see the universe as 
supremely one, converging as one in a single evolutionary process 
on and towards a central axis. It became his self-appointed task, 
therefore, to define the operational means by which the supposed 
passage of cosmic ‘‘stuff” from an inanimate to an animate state 
and from thence to a state of human beingness might have taken 
place in a systematically univocal manner. 

Like a growing number of twentieth century scientist-philos- 
ophers engaged in similar investigations, Teilhard rejected mech- 
anistic theories which explain the world and its development in 
terms of the simplest material components. He proposed, rather, 
to invert the usual order of scientific analysis by explaining the 
simpler forms of being in terms of the more complex. But he 
also expressed a dissatisfaction for finalistic theories which seek 
to explain the universe ind its progressive development by appeal 
to a spiritual entelechy which transcends that which it guides 
to finalized states of particularized syntheses. Rather than so bas- 
ing his conclusions on 4 priori principles, he preferred instead 
to limit himself to ‘‘a kind of phenomenology of generalized 
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physics’’:? that is, to an inductive philosophy of nature out of 
which arises the principles needed to explain cosmogenesis.* 
Teilhard came to realize, however, that the methodological lim- 
itations he imposed on his inquiry could not be entirely main- 
tained: while he succeeded in avoiding a theory of cosmogenesis 
formulated in terms of philosophical mechanism, his questioning 
of ultimate problems was so conditioned by his religious beliefs 
that his thought, in its entirety, can be judged as finalistic. We 
shall have occasion to mention this again; first, however, let us 
consider the more ‘‘scientific”’ (or philosophical) aspects of Teil- 
hard’s theory. 


Teilhardian Organicism 


Teilhard’s inductive philosophy of nature led him to formulate 
what he called the ‘Law of Complexification’” as the scientific 
basis for evolutionary developments on and between all levels 
of being.* According to this Law, a convergence of simple ele- 
ments gives rise to a synthetic whole—an individual, whether it 
be atom or animal—whose very evistence is definable in terms 
of its synthetic wholeness. The simple structures which converge 
to create a synthesis explain the new individual only in so far as 
their own beingness is understood as peculiar to and within the 
contextual whole. Seen as isolated from the whole, the consti- 
tuting elements fail to explain the nature of the synthesis which, 
as united, they create. The individual, a synthetic whole, is great- 
er than the sum of its parts. In turn, it is the synthetic whole 
which explains the nature of its parts and the unique relation- 
ships which they maintain as parts of the whole—contrary to 
what the mechanist would say. At the very most, simpler forms 
of being are, of thmselves and in view to their convergence, a 
mere possibility or power for more complex being. This is not 
to say that the multiple which unite to create the synthesis lose 
their identities in converging; rather, the fuller natures of the 
multiple are revealed in synthetic oneness.? Moreover, the higher 
the level of being, the more the nature of the simpler structures 
of being is made manifest. Therefore, the more cosmic reality 
complexifies, the more it moves up the hierarchy of being, the 
greater is the very power of being hidden in the most primordial 
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elements made evident. At certain points along this line of 
progressive complexification, critical changes take place. Not 
only higher, but essentially differing forms appear, new releases 
of beings’ power to be are released as simple elements assume 
novel interdependencies and systems. Thus from inanimate mat- 
ter appears life, and from animals, man. 


Teilhard’s thesis constitutes a philosophical doctrine now com- 
monly called Organicism. In its Anglo-American setting, the 
theory of Organicism—formulated and espoused variously by 
Goldstein, Commoner, Sinnott and others*’—has received major 
inspiration and support from the metaphysics of Whitehead.’ 


Teilhardian Organicism is, nevertheless, original; and what 
distinguishes it as original is, in part, his assertation that the 
energies effecting a progressive complexification of cosmic stuff 
leading to higher and higher levels of being is psychic in nature. 
Teilhard arrived at this assertation by reasoning that since man 
is the highest level of being presently attained by a process of 
cosmic complexification, and since psychic energies define the 
essentially characteristic features of human beingness, these en- 
ergies, as a mere power for human beingness, must somehow ex- 
plain structures simpler than man—that is, if these simpler 
structures be those which, as less complex, antedate the appear- 
ance of man and contribute to that appearance. For again, the 
nature of the more complex reveals the natures of simpler forms. 
What Teilhard calls ‘‘consciousness,”’ therefore, existed before 
man, though in “granular form’’—not as the actual power of 
human consciousness, but as hidden power.’ It is not, of course, 
just a question of consciousness existing in granular form prior 
in time to the existence of man. For Teilhard, it is the pre-human 
existence of these same psychic energies which, progressively in- 
tensified, produced man. 


Teilhard noted that it is consciousness or psychic energies which 
afford to give a man his individual identity as uniquely one. 
Furthermore, it is through a convergence of conscious activities, 
forming an interpersonal nexus, that an individual’s self-identity 
is deepened in a manner of intensification, thereby raising a man 
to a higher level of personhood or human beingness.*° Because 
this is true of man, Teilhard concluded that psychic energy must 
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itself be the reason for the oneness of being on whatever level 
of being and for the progressive development of being to levels 
determined as “higher” in accord with their relative depth of 
oneness: that is, in accord with their relative independence as 
individual beings. An atom is am atom; but it lacks the inde- 
pendence of a simple primate, the primate lacking the independ- 
ence of a man. Whatever its level of being, each in isolation is 
one; and it is so by reason of a psychic energy that Teilhard 
calls “tangential.” It is psychic energy which Teilhard calls ‘“‘ra- 
dial” which accounts for a deepening of this oneness to higher 
levels of being.** Tangential energy increases as simple forms 
of being converge to create a more complex synthesis according 
to the Law of Complexification; the more complex a new syn- 
thesis, the greater the energy needed to hold it together as one. 
And concomitant with the increase of tangential energy, there 
is a conjugate intensification of radial energy such that the cen- 
tration of a synthesis is proportionate to its complexity. As the 
external face of things becomes more complex, so the internal 
face of things becomes more centrated, more one. Moreover, 
a further centration of beings—which is to say, an intensification 
of radial energy—creates a condition productive of new syntheses 
to higher levels of being. This in turn allows for the possibility 
of greater centration.’* Psychic energy of the tangential and ra- 
dial sorts are the reason, then, for cosmogenesis. Although these 
forces and their specific operations become obvious only with the 
appearance of man, they are, in simpler forms, the reason for 
man’s appearance. Thus one can rightly say, “According to Teil- 
hard de Chardin nothing can suddenly come to light after var- 
ious states of evolution which was not in some form present, even 
if unknown, from the beginning. In a lesser form everything in 
the world, including man, has existed since the beginning of 
tines” 


To say that the cosmic reasons for man existed prior to man’s 
appearance is not to say, however, that those things which make 
man to be man existed in simpler forms. The multiplicity which 
converged to make man and the psychic forces contributing to 
that convergence do not explain human beingness apart from the 
synthetic whole which defines an actual instance of human bein- 
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ness. That which existed prior in time to man is in no way 
human. Thus the Teilhardian thesis can fully allow that man 
appears from the nothingness of his own being. Man, both 
“body” and “‘soul,” is created from nothing in so far as his own 
reality represents an identifiable synthesis of a multiple which, 
disunited or conjoined in more simple syntheses, is non-being 
with regard to human beingness. At the most, such a disunited 
multiple is a hidden power of being with reference to the actual 
power of human beingness. In this sense, man appears as a 
“creative transformation’ of what previously existed, a trans- 
formation of cosmic stuff representing a critical change upwards 
to a higher level of being.** 


In casting a critical eye on this thesis, it is important for one 
to note that the creative transformations which are evidenced 
in the evolutionary history of the universe and which culminate 
in the appearance of man are seen by Teilhard to succeed each 
other in a progressive, predetermined manner. Teilhard laid 
great stress on the directionality of evolution. Man and lesser 
transformations of cosmic stuff result from “orthogenesis,” an 
unfolding or unveiling of that which was performed and pre- 
ordained.** And it is this concept which places Teilhardian Or- 
ganicism, as distinct from like theories, on questionable grounds 
with contemporary science. As Dobzhansky, the American genet- 
icist, has pointed out, ““Orthogenesis never was more than a mi- 
nority opinion among biologists. ...Orthogenetic evolution is in 
the last analysis a spurious evolution: nothing genuinely new is 
permitted to arise, and no room is left for creativity and freedom. 
...Orthogenesis envisages the evolution of the living world as 
something like the operation of a music box, the spring of which 
was wound up at some time in the past, and which gradually 
sends forth the program stored in it.“*° 


Scientifically more acceptable and philosophically more inter- 
esting is the understanding of man’s origin as a chance-filled 
occurrence, resulting from unpredictable transformation of pre- 
existing cosmic laws and life-forms. For the biologist, evolution 
is impelled by natural selection—a challenge-response of the 
organism to changing environments—rather than by forces (‘‘ra- 
dial energy” for Teilhard) residing internally in the organism it- 
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self.” Evolution is “unprogrammed,” so to speak. And phil- 
osophically, Whitehead’s theory of Organicism is more persuasive 
than is that of Teilhard’s precisely because it allows for the scien- 
tifically acceptable non-orthogenetic view of evolution which, 
however directional, is productive of man, the highest moment 
of matter in the process of creative transformations. 

But Teilhard’s view of cosmic history is not without its own 
unique appeal. For while other theories of Organicism find bet- 
ter support among the scientists, Teilhard’s view better suggests 
a faith-filled experience of the world which, specifically Christo- 
centric, is totally congenial with evolution. 


Christ the Center 


The Law of Complexification together with the psychic ener- 
gies as the power for being which make the Law operational and 
which define that which the Lew effects to release constitute the 
“scientific’ aspect of Teilhardian Organicism. This aspect of the 
theory is complemented and rendered logically conclusive by the 
postulation of a presupposed cosmic center whose existence iden- 
tifies the universe and its cosmogenetic process as ove. Teilhard 
realized that his thesis demanded a definition of that which gives 
the cosmogenetic process its ontologically purposive features—a 
directionality which empirical research evidences, but for which 
science as science cannot account. It was his Christian faith which 
provided Teilhard with the required complement. 

Teilhard saw God, as revealed in Christ, both as the Center 
of reality, the absolute reason for all oneness or union, and as 
the highest term of being which directs and inspires the progress 
of all cosmic development to the appearance of man and beyond. 
God, as supremely One, is the ultimate condition or ground of 
all union and psychic centration; and God as Three, in the most 
perfect unity of One, stands as the meta-synthetic reality giving 
impulse to all creative transformations of cosmic stuff. God, 
the absolutely actual power of being, is the ultimate reason for 
the appearance of finite beings’ power to be; God as Triune, 
the centration of all actual power of being, is the ultimate reason 
for the release of beings’ power to be more. For Teilhard, God 
is, then, the Alpha and the Omega. And man, grounded in Alpha, 
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the ultimate condition for all being, appears in time, in the new- 
ness of the synthesis that brings him into being, from the noth- 
ingness of his own being through the “primordial influx of the 
transcendent nucleus of Omega.’** Thus it can be said that God 
created man from nothing, while yet affirming that man’s on- 
tological roots are in the past and that his possibilities for fuller 
being are open to the future. This is a matter of Christian ortho- 
doxy (admittedly reformulated!). But based as it is upon the a 
priorz convictions of Christian theistic belief, it does render Teil- 
hard’s “inductive philosophy of nature’ finalistic indeed: God 
as Love is Teilhard’s onto-organismic entelechy. 


Raymond Nogar has called this thesis “the medieval system 
in modern dress’’;*® and Jacques Maritain has referred to it as 
“a Great Fable.’®? In a sense it is both. On the one hand, the 
Teilhardian thesis bears some resemblance to the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic teleological metaphysics which finds the “unmoved 
mover” as the ultimate reason for beings’ coming-to-be.* Yet 
it does so “in modern dress’ in so far as it lays hold of the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis for its scientific underpinnings. On the other 
hand, it might well be called “‘a fable” if fable here is understood 
to be of the nature of religious myth-symbol. For it is the Chris- 
tion escatological myth that is operative in Teilhard’s interpreta- 
tion of an evolving universe which culminates, to this point, in 
man.** It would be unfortunate, nevertheless, to accept these 
characterizations of Teilhard’s thought in the pejorative sense 
intended by Nogar and Maritain. For it is precisely Teilhard’s 
effort to interpret general scientific theory through the eyes of 
Faith that has given his writings the religious value they possess: 
his “meditative study of our natural world in its purposive fea- 
tures helps the believer to make his religious interpretation more 
definite and relevant to other findings about the same world. 
It suggests that the scientific findings at least point in the direc- 
tion of an orientation of the universe which calls for a religious 
response. This is an intellectual work in the order of probability 
rather than strict demonstration, and the outcome is... likely to 
strengthen a religious conviction...”** Specifically, Teilhard’s 
writings tend to confirm for today’s Christian what the Christian 
forever believes: namely, that man, created by God from the 
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nothingness of man’s own being, is created according to the 
image of God as God is revealed to man in a changing universe. 

Considered under its scientific aspects, Teilhardian Organicism 
does constitute a philosophy (one which, as suggested, can ad- 
mit of some correction); but considered both within the broader 
context of Teilhard’s total writings and in the light of his primal 
intent, it is no mere philosophy—in the final analysis, it is a vision 
of the world as Holy. Teilhard’s prayer—his primal intent—was 
that “the Lord Jesus might show himself to those who love 
him...as the (real) center of creation.’”** To dissipate Teil- 
hard’s vision by subjecting his thought to rationalistic reduction- 
ism is to deny him his prayer and to nullify the apologetic value 
of his works. 
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THEOLOGICAL LANGUAGE AND 
ANALYTICAL PHILOSOPHY 


GONZAGA SWEENEY, T.O.R. 


Man’s ability to accept without wonder, without conscious ap- 
preciation so many aspects of his ordinary existence which by 
their nature should evoke awe and marvel simply because they 
are part of his ordinary existence is proverbial. While he is being 
enthralled by the seemingly unlimited expanse of the universe, 
the astounding capacities of computers, the awesomeness of a 
hurricane, he remains all too frequently oblivious to the everyday 
marvels of a sunrise, a birth or a hearty laugh. This general rule 
of human conduct seems to apply even when man is engaged in 
the more perceptive and analytical forms of human endeavor, 
such as philosophy and theology. 

One example of the above mode of human behavior is the 
comparative absense throughout the greater expanse of the his- 
tory of philosophical thought of any reflection on the character 
of that very ordinary, commonplace, human phenomenon: lan- 
guage. Perusing the pages of the major figures of the past ages 
of philosophical speculation, one finds little but the most pre- 
functory consideration given to this phase of human existence. 
Language, as an object of extensive philosophical investigation 
has come into its own only with contemporary philosophy. And 
because of the contemporary philosophical interest in the sub- 
pect, language has become a point of discussion of major signifi- 
cance in theology as well. The development of current discus- 
sions in theology regarding the character of theological language 
and propositions provides an example of the interplay between 
these two disciplines. 

In the realm of philosophy, the discussion of language has been 
carried on in two distinct schools, or perhaps more accurately, 
in terms of two distinct ways of doing philosophy, viz. the phe- 
nomonological approach and the analytical;—the former being 
associated with continental philosophy; the latter with that way 
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of doing philosophy which has dominated the schools of the 
British Isles, and to a great extent also, the universities of the 
United States. The object of this paper will be to survey the 
character of the analytical approach to language and its influence 
upon the question of the character and meaningfulness of the- 
ological language. The paper falls naturally into two parts. The 
first part will attempt to present in succinct form the basic tenets 
and attitudes of those who pursue the philosophy of the analysis, 
with a somewhat more extended treatment of those figures with- 
in this philosophical movement whose work has exercised the 
greatest influence in the area of theology. The second part will, 
then, examine the works of some theologians who have been 
influenced by the analytical philosophers and have attempted to 
respond to their challenges and questions in regard to the char- 
acter and meaningfulness of theological language. 


Part I: The Philosophy of Analysis 


For the sake of consistency, the philosophical movement which 
we are about to consider, and which has been variously titled 
linguistic philosophy, linguistic analysis, logical analysis, etc., 
will be referred to throughout this paper as the philosophy of 
analysis, or simply analysis. Like the term existentialism or 
scholasticism, and unlike the designation Thomist, the title phi- 
losophy of analysis does not designate a single, coherent and con- 
sistent school of philosophy, but is rather a generic categorization 
for a diversity of philosophies, and their practitioners, who pos- 
sess certain common characteristics, especially of method, while 
differing considerably among themselves in reggard to partic- 
ulars. It is therefore, like existentialism, a difficult commodity to 
deal with in terms of general definitions. In seeking to define 
the philosophy of analysis, one must be satisfied with enumerating 
those characteristics which the practioners of the analysis pos- 
sess in common and those elements which distinguish it from 
other philosophical approaches. Beyond this general description, 
one can speak accurately only in terms of particular analytical 
philosophers. 

The first step in describing analysis is to distinguish it from 
other philosophical trends with which it has been frequently asso- 
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ciated. If we may take the analytical philosophers at their own 
word, analysis is not simply a development of the traditional 
English empericism as is represented by Locke, Hume, etc. While 
the English origin and environment of the analytical movement 
may create some surface resemblances in terms of a common 
“style,” the analytical philosophers disclaim any kinship with pre- 
vious empiricism, and as I hope we will show, are attempting to 
do philosophy in a way which is radically divergent from those 
who ascribe to the classical empiricist tradition. 


Likewise, analysis is not a form of, nor in any way necessarily 
connected with the logical positivism of the Vienna Circle, or 
with the American movement of logical empircism. The frequent 
identification of these two forms of philosophy makes it necessary 
to affirm most strongly their distinction. Of the major figures in 
the analytical movement, only A. J. Ayer proclaims an affiliation 
with logical positivists. Ayer, however, is considered to be a mav- 
erick by the majority of those engaged in analysis, and the propo- 
sition that his work is representative of the movement is most 
vigorously rejected by them! 


The continued association of analysis with logical positivism is 
nourished by the fact that the writings of some of the representa- 
tives of the movement are susceptible to positivistic interpreta- 
tion, e.g. parts of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus-Logico Philosophicus. 
Though the author has himself expressly repudiated this interpre- 
tation. It has further been asserted that were analysis consistent 
with itself, it would be reducible to logical positivism. This as- 
sertion would have to be proven, and without this proof, we 
should accept the assertion of the analytical philosophers that 
they are not positivists. A comparison might be drawn from the 
situation of the philosopher Husserl. One might argue that Hus- 
serl’s work, in the long run, could be reduced to some form of 
idealism. Yet one must also acknowledge that Husserl claimed 
as his intention to transcend classical idealism. It is this claim 
which gives interest and value to his work and which allowed 
the development of his part of the phenomonological method in 
pursuing his goals, to become one of the most significant develop- 
ments in contemporary European philosophy. It is only by accept- 
ing the announced intention of the analytical philosophers that 
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we will be able to appreciate the content of their endeavors and 
draw any lessons of value from them.’ 


The first step in attempting a positive description of analysis 
is to comment on the peculiarities of style and method which place 
this movement in marked contrast to traditional philosophies. The 
first element peculiar to the analysts is their penchant for trans- 
lating traditional philosophical problems into linguistic or gram- 
matical ones. Thus, for example, the question whether universals 
subsist becomes in the hands of the analyst a discussion as to 
whether abstract nouns can function as proper names. While 
seemingly reducing the philosophical to a question of mere gram- 
mar, this is not really the case. For the analyst, one can discuss 
concepts or reality itself only by discussing the linguistic forms 
in which we couch our questions regarding these items. The 
translation into linguistic form of all questions is, for the analyst, 
a methodological device which insures that he will avoid the pit- 
falls and confusions which have plagued traditional philosophy. 

Secondly, the style of the analysts is notable for its piecemeal! 
and extremely detailed character. Discussion is usually minute 
and limited, the style usually untechnical, unadorned and fre- 
quently tedious. This has led a lot of critics to accuse the analysts 
of glorifying in trivia. While this may be true of some of the 
lesser lights in the movement, it is certainly not so in regard to 
the major figures and in comparison with the broad generaliza- 
tions and inflated diction employed at times in other philosophical 
movements, there is little to choose between the two. 

It is with regard to their conception of what philosophy actual- 
ly consists that the various analysts manifest their kinship. This 
conception of the nature of philosophy may be considered under 
three headings: the origin of philosophical problems; the role 
of philosophy in dealing with such problems; and finally, their 
concept of philosophy as pure method, or “therapy.” 

One can operate under the assumption that philosophy has as 
its task that of answering certain questions which cannot be ade- 
quately treated by other branches of human learning. This in- 
volves, then, the further assumption that there are questions, 
real questions, which are proper to the realm of philosophy. It 
is this assumption that the analysts, in general, attack. For 
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them, philosophical questions are pseudo-questions; philosophical 
doubts, pseudo-doubts; philosophical problems, pseudo-problems. 
They arise among men because of the influence of language on 
our thinking. Language profoundly influences our thinking, and 
an inappropriate or mistaken use of language can lead to the 
creation of problems, which in fact, do not exist; to the raising 
of questions for which there are not answers, because the ques- 
tions are not, in themselevs, legitimate or meaningful. It is 
thus a common trait of those who espouse analysis that they as- 
sume that so-called philosophical questions are, in reality, ques- 
tions of linguistic usage. Individual analysts, however, differ in 
regard to their interpretation of how exactly language operates 
to effect that confusion which is traditionally called philosophic 
doubt. 


Since they are in general agreement that philosophical problems 
are pseudo-problems, the analysts are also in agreement that any 
and all philosophical theories which attempt to treat them as real 
problems, and to frame answers to them, are meaningless also, 
and therefore, a waste of time. On this basis the majority of 
analysts reject positivism, in all its forms, since by its very es- 
pousal of an “‘anti-metaphysical meta-physics’’ it falls into the 
error of assuming that metaphysical questions are meaningful. 
Philosophy, for the analysts, does not provide special answers 
for a set of special questions, which presumably are dealing with 
certain real facets of existence, as science provides answers for 
scientific questions, dealing with that domain of reality which 
is proper to science. Rather, the task of philosophy is wholly 
critical or analytic, i.e. to clarify or elucidate statements so that 
the seming problems of philosophy will be revealed for what 
they are, pseudo-problems. Philosophy, as analysis, has as its ob- 
ject, then, to eliminate, rather than resolve philosophical ques- 
tions. Philosophy, which is to say analysis, is necessary, then, not 
because of the nature of human existence, or any intrinsic drive 
for a certain kind of knowledge which is lodged in man, but be- 
cause of the de facto situation of the confusion created by man’s 
incorrect use of language. Analysis liberates man from this con- 
fusion, by dissolving rather than solving, man’s philosophical 
doubts, and thus, as it were, putting itself out of business. Only 
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man’s incurable weakness for misusing language makes it likely 
that philosophy will endure as a human endeavor. 


The third element common to the various philosophers of the 
analysis derives immediately and obviously from the above two 
points, viz. that philosophy is pure method which can be pursued 
without involving any commitment to what has been traditionally 
described as a philosophic position. It is this attitude which has 
let the majority of analysts to view the work of A. J. Ayer, who 
does commit himself to the position of logical positivism, with 
disfavor. The analysts claim that precisely by not putting for- 
ward any ‘‘World-view,” or committing themselves to any of 
the traditional ones, they are able to transcend the traditional 
philosophic problematic. They claim to provide, by virtue of 
their method, purely formal and logical criteria of sense or mean- 
ing, and thus do away with philosophy in the usual sense without 
themselves philosophizing (again, in the usual sense). 


By adhering to the method of the analysis, one is unable to 
escape the ultimately irresolvable conflicts of traditional philos- 
ophy, such as the conflict between idealism and realism, without 
ascribing to a “system’’ which itself simply becomes another point 
of controversy. Analysis does not lead to any particular ‘“World- 
view,” but rather manifests the meaningless of all such “World- 
views.” Analysis, even as method, does not look to any particular 
philosophic position for justification; its justification is prag- 
matic. The results which it attains, the “cure” of our philo- 
sophic ills, not by solving, but dissolving them, is its sole, and 
only necessary justification. Thus for the analysts, philosophy 
is basically a therapy for the ills of man brought about by his 
misuse of language.* 


Thus we have a description of those elements which pertain 
to the esseence or fundamental content, of the philosophical 
movement of the analysis. But, as we have stated previously, 
these elements can only be appreciated in their full significance 
when considered in relation to a particular analyst. Each one 
will apply these general principles in his own way. Of the phi- 
losophers of analysis, the one most significant for our purposes, 
and, to a certain extent, for understanding the movement in 
general, is Ludwig Wittgenstein. His thought has significantly 
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affected the development of those who followed him, again, in 
varying degrees, but nevertheless, with a real influence. In turn, 
his thought has influenced those theologians who have found 
value in the analytic movement and have attempted to incorporate 
its findings into their theolgoy, particularly in regard to theo- 
logical language. 

Wittgenstein’s work falls into two divisions; his earlier thought 
as expressed in his Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, and his later 
thought as contained particularly in his Philosophical Investiga- 
tions. In the Tractatus, Wittgenstein shows more clearly the influ- 
ence of the earlier analysts, particularly Moore and Russell. Here 
he deveolped what has been called his ‘Picture Theory” of lan- 
guage. The basic thought is that the meaning of language is 
that to which it refers, or, in short, its referent; ““A name means 
an object. The object is its meaning.’”*® What Wittgenstein is in- 
terested in however, is not the significance of language in regard 
to reality, but rather the logic of language. He sought to work 
out the principles by which he could determine that, given that 
the meaning is the referent, what must be (logically) the case 
in order for there to be meaning at all. 


Meaning, to be meaning, must not simply have a referent, but 
a determined referent, otherwise we could never know. Any 
significant discourse must have a specific and determinant ref- 
erent. Otherwise, it would be logically impossible to differentiate 
between meaningful and meaningless discourse. 


From this Wittgenstein draws several inferences regarding 
language. First, all meaningful discourse must be reducible by 
analysis to elementary propositions. These are propositions whose 
determinants resist all analysis into simpler components. Such 
propositions are composed of “names,” i.e. logically simple 
names, which in Wittgenstein’s usage are ‘‘simple signs’ which 
designate or denote (but not describe) simple objects. For any 
proposition, to be meaningful, its analysis must terminate in such 
elementary propositions, otherwise we could never arrive at the 
referents of the proposition and it would, therefore, be meaning- 
less. This analysis of language gives us some insight into the 
actual constitution of the world, which Wittgenstein assumes to 
be itself analyzable into simple objects, or facts, at least in terms 
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of the experience of that world which we seek to articulate 
through language. It is these simple objects which we know by 
naming them. 


The world, as experienced, divides into facts, ‘molecular facts 
or situations,” which correspond to complex propositions, and 
“atomic facts or states of affairs” made up of “objects” which 
correspond to elementary propositions and names. Elementary 
propositions are meaningful insofar as they “picture” the states 
of affairs which we encounter. 


In order that a proposition be a logical and meaningful pic- 
ture of a state of affairs, the following elements must be present: 
First, the elements of the proposition must correspond one for 
one with the atomic facts of the state of affairs represented. This 
is necessary in order that the meaning be determinant, i.e. sim- 
ples refer to simples. 


Secondly, it is not simply the conglomeration of names which 
gives meaning, but what Wittgenstein calls the “fact” of the 
proposition, that is, the fact that its elements have the configura- 
tion, form and structure that they do, which corresponds to the 
configuration, structure and form of the fact of the state of affairs 
to which they refer. Thirdly, we have what Wittgenstein calls 
“The Law of Projection,” i.e. that a proposition is intended as 
a sentence (a propositional form) intended or understood as 
referring to reality (a projective relation to the world.)* 


Both proposiitons and names possess the underlying necessity 
of a determinant referent, but each in a distinctive way. That of 
names Wittgenstein designates simply as “Meaning”; that of 
propositions, as “Sense.” Names must be explained in terms of 
their referents, if not previously known. Propositions, however, 
can convey a sense even if we have never heard the proposition 
before, provided that we already know the referents of the names 
used in a proposition. Thus, even false propositions can be mean- 
ingful, that is, they can convey a new sense to us. A proposition 
is meaningful, then, if it permits us to construct the picture which 
it seeks to convey; it must enable us to envision what it would 
be like for it to be true or false, regardless of whether or not 
we know which is the case. A proposition which does not pos- 
sess such sense, that is, the elements of which are not so con- 
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figured as to allow us to envision what it would be like if it were 
true or false, is neither true nor false; it is meaningless. 


A final element to be considered in Wittgenstein’s Picture The- 
ory is the role of “Logical Constants.” By this term Wittgenstein 
designated such connective words as “and,” “or,” etc. Such 
words, according to Wittgenstein are not representative, i.e. they 
do not name objects. They do not therefore, add or subtract from 
the truth-value of any protection.” To illustrate this, let us take 
the following proposition: John is at home, but Harvey is in 
France. The logical analysis of this proposition depends on re- 
ducing the two component propositions to their elementary forms 
and determining their truth-value in terms of their referents. The 
“but” in the proposition neither adds nor subtracts from this 
truth value. To do so, it, also would have to refer to an object, 
which it clearly does not. It is not, therefore, necessary to know 
the truth value of “but” in order to come to any conclusions 
regarding the elementary propositions of this complex. 


The Wittgenstein of the Tractatus consciously sought to adhere 
to the general norm of the analysts of avoiding theories regarding 
the actual nature and composition of reality. His intention is 
that of logical analysis and even the statements which he makes 
regarding the world are intended within this context. It is in view 
of his logical consideratinos that he felt ultimately compelled to 
consign metaphysical, ethical and religious statements to the 
realms of “non-sense.” This he did particularly on the basis of 
two elements in his analysis of the logic of language. 


The first is his position that, in order that a statement be mean- 
ingful, we must be able to envision what it would mean for it 
to be both true and false. This is the so-called “Principle of Falsi- 
fication.” To put it another way, a proposition is meaningful if, 
and only if, its negation is also meaningful, which is to say that 
it too has an undetermined truth-value, i.e. it also can be true or 
false. For this reason, all, metaphysical affirmations are meaning- 
less. Thus the proposition “Objects a, b and c exist,” is a meta- 
physical statement. Its negation, to be significant, must be capable 
of being either true or false. But to envision this negation as 
being true would be to evision ‘‘a, b and c” as being non-existent. 
Then the terms “a, b, c’” could not refer to objects since there 
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would be no such objects. In which case, the terms “a, b, c” 
are meaningless and the proposition containing them is meaning- 
less also. But since the negative proposition would be meaning- 
less, its affirmative form must also be meaningless. According to 
eee all metaphysical statements suffer from this de- 
Cele: 


Wittgenstein’s logical studies also led him to the conclusion 
that the limits of language are also the limits of the world in 
which we exist. Since language is meaningful only insofar as it 
pictures reality, it cannot go beyond the reality which it pictures. 
But metaphysical statements do not deal with realiites which we 
can picture. They attempt, in a sense, to stand outside our world 
and make statements about it. Since, however, language cannot 
transcend this world, it is incapable of making such statements. 
Therefore metaphysical statements are meaningless, since they 
try to do what cannot be done.® 


For Wittgenstein, the function of language is simply to show, 
to picture what is the case, the state of affairs of the world man 
encounters. Because it tries to go beyond this metaphysics 1s 
“non-sense.”” The same judgment applies to ethics. Ethical state- 
ments do not purport to show the world as it is, but as it ought 
to be. But this simply cannot be done; language is incapable of 
carrying out such a task. Finally, religion must fall into the same 
category as ethics and metaphysics. Religion, and especially the- 
ology, claims to make meaningful statements about a being who 
is transcendent. But here again, both the ‘Picture Theory” of 
meaning and his idea of the limits of language make this an im- 
possible task. Since God is transcendent, he cannot be pictured 
and since he is beyond the limits of the world, he is beyond the 
limits of language. One cannot, therefore, speak meaningfully 
of God.” 


Wittgenstein, however, is somewhat hesitant to read the ethical 
and the religious out of the realm of human experience. He em- 
ploys the terms “Mystical” in reference to these areas. The pre- 
cise meaning of this term in his works at this time is difficult to 
determine. He speaks of the Mystical as that which manifests 
itself, shows itself to man in his existence, but of which he cannot 
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meaningfully speak. But his ambiguity and opaqueness in this 
area precludes drawing any definite conclusions.” 

Finally, with admirable consistency, Wittgenstein concluded 
that his own philsoophy must finally be judged as “non-sense,” 
since it does, in fact, try to plot the limits of language, a deed 
which could not be accomplished unless one were able to go be- 
yond those limits. It is, however, “important non-sense,” since 
it allows one to come to the realization of what it is that can be 
said. Its chief function is negative, or therapeutic, in that it can 
help to cure one of the ill of meaningless metaphysical specula- 
tion. Its purpose is simply to point out, to show, what can and 
cannot be said. In regard to all other areas, especially those 
which he denoted as Mystical, they must be eliminated.” Wittgen- 
stein summarizes the value of his philosophical work in the fol- 
lowing phrases: 


My propositions are elucidatory in this way: he who understands me 
finally recognizes them as senseless when he has climbed out through 
them, on them, over them. (He must, so to speak, throw away the 
ladder, after he has climbed up on it.) He must surmount these 
propositions: then he sees the world rightly. Whereof one cannot 
speak thereof, one must keep silent.** 


The character of the Tractatus, and many of the positions as- 
sumer therein, has led many to associate Wittgenstein at this 
stage of his development with the movement of Logical Positiv- 
ism. Wittgenstein, himself, always rejected the association. But 
what is certainly true is that the Tractatus easily lends itself to 
a positivist interpretation. Such an interpreteation is evidenced 
in the work of A. J. Ayer, the “Black Sheep” of the analytical 
movement. Ayer openly espoused the principles of Logical Posi- 
tivism and tried to blend them with the teachings of Wittgensetin. 
The fruit of this marriage celebrated in Ayer’s Magnum Opus, 
Language, Truth and Logic are expressed in the Verification 
Principle. Ayer formulates the principle in the following man- 
ner: “A statement is held to be literally meaningful if, and only 
if, it is analytic or empirically verifiable.” 

An analytic statement is one which can be shown to be true 
or false simply by determining the definition of the terms em- 
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ployed. Thus the statement “A triangle has three sides,” is an 
analytic statement. It can be verified simply by consulting the 
geometric definition of a triangle. If true, analytic statemtnts are 
tautologous; if false, contradictory. As such, however, they are 
not factually informative. Thus the above statement regarding 
triangles is true regardless of whether or not at the moment it 
is made there exist any triangular figures in the world. And of 
itself it gives no information regarding the actual existence of 
triangular figures. 


All other statements, in order to be meaningful, must be capa- 
ble of being tested by empirical observation, at least in principle. 
Only such statements as are capable of empirical verification are 
factually informative. . 


For Ayer, as for other positivists, the effect of the Verification 
Principle is at last to lay to rest the ghost of metaphysics, since 
under its scrutiny, all metaphysical statements will be either re- 
duced to analytical statements (and thus be tautologies); or ren- 
dered meaningless because of their ineptitude for empirical veri- 
fication. 


The fate of ethics in Ayer’s system is hardly less palatable. 
The Verification Principle would seem to demand that ethics, 
like metaphysics, be consigned to oblivion. But Ayer preserves, 
or at least attempts to preserve, ethics by denying that ethical 
propositions are intended in any sense to be factual. Rather, 
he considers them to be ‘‘emotive” in character, the expression of 
personal feelings regarding a particular action or state of affairs, 
not an attempt to specify some quality which actually inheres 
in the action or state of affairs under consideration. By means of 
ethical propositions, the speaker expresses his own attitudes and 
hopes to evoke a similar, emotive response in the hearer. Thus 
ethical statements affirm nothing concerning the factual content 
of a situation; they merely express one’s attitudes in regard to it. 
Under this theory, there can be no question of a real dispute 
in ethics, since the possible grounds of such dispute, ethical 
values, have been totally reduced to subjective attitudes. At most 
there may be disputes regarding the facts toward which the atti- 
tudes are directed. 


Similarly, ethical views are open neither to justification nor ref- 
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utation. If the ethical proposition “Honesty is good,” really 
means “I like honesty;’”’ then there is no possibility of this state- 
ment being either justified by me or repudiated by an opponent.” 


Concerning religion, the best that the logical positivist will 
grant it is a status equal to that of ethics, i.e., a conglomeration 
of emotive utterances expressing one’s feelings and attitudes in 
the face of certain circumstances. But most would rather bury 
it along with metaphysics.” 


The differences betwen the position of logival positivists, such 
as Ayer, and Wittgenstein may seem insignificant, yet in fact, they 
are rather fundamental. The positivists are totally committed to 
a world-view which is, in effect, metaphysic (as many analysts 
delight in pointing out to them), in that it proposes to explain 
the very substance of reality. While Wittgenstein does, in fact 
make comments on the nature of the world, he is not committed, 
and will not commit himself, to any particular world-view. Fur- 
ther, for Wittgenstein, the whole of philosophy is found in ana- 
lysis, which is the therapy to be applied to man’s troubled soul. 
For Ayer, analysis is simply a preliminary step, not to therapy, 
but to linguistic legislation, i.e. to establishing, by means of the 
Verification Principle, the rules under which language will be 
permitted to operate. These rules are not intended simply to 
make lucid the ambiguities under which language does operate, 
but to effect reform by conforming all language to the principles 
of the positivist ‘‘anti-metaphysical meta-physics.” Thus we can 
see the gap which exists betwen Wittgenstein in his own thought, 
and what is presented as a development of Wittgenstein in the 
writings of the logical positivists.*’ 

The Tractatus was published in 1921. Wittgenstein began 
work on his second major philosophical piece, Philosophical In- 
vestigations, in 1936. When he died in 1951 the work was as 
yet incomplete. However, on the basis of this work, plus other 
papers and the writings of those who were his students in the 
latter phases of his development, we can note some significant 
changes in the thought of the latter Wittgenstein, in comparison 
with the author of the Tractatus. In many ways Investigations 
is a thorough critique and revision of the philosophical positions 
which he had set forth in the Tractatus. Wittgenstein criticized 
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his earlier Picture Theory on several grounds. He recognized that 
to say a word has no meaning when nothing corresponds to it ts 
to confuse the meaning of a name with its bearer. It is as if, 
President Kennedy having died, one insisted that the name John F. 
Kennedy had no meaning, since its bearer no longer existed. He 
also recognized that it does not make sense to speak of a one-to- 
one correspondence between simples of language and of reality, 
as the theory demanded, because it is senseless to speak of break- 
ing down reality into its absolute simples. For example, one 
could conceivably analyze one’s image of a chair into its compo- 
nent colors, or into the lines and curves which constitute its geo- 
metric form. But which of these, colors or forms, could be con- 
sidered simples? Complexity varies according to the context, 
and questions which deal with absolute complexity or simplicity, 
while prescinding from context, are unanswerable. Further, he 
recognized that breaking down a proposition into elementary 
propositions does not necessarily make the meaning of the propo- 
sition any clearer, but may result in confusing reduncancy. The 
rule of an absolutely determinate sense as absolutely necessary to 
preserve a proposition from meaninglessness does not bear up 
upon examination. The existence of such words as: about, ap- 
proximately, roughly, etc., and the undeniable fact that they are 
used meaningfully undermines that element of the theory. Fi- 
nally, he had stated that we relate the propositional sign (the 
proposition as expressed in a sentence, or other symbolic form) 
to what it signifies by intending it to have that reference, by pro- 
jecting it by means of our thought, unto the reality for which it 
is to stand. This, however, would mean that the significance of 
the proposition is given by a mental act distinct from the uttering 
of the sign, so that, as far as meaning is concerned, the sign is 
arbitrary. His own refutation of this thesis is simple; he ab- 
jures one to say: “It’s cold in here,” but mean: “It’s warm in 
here.” Then consider the results for human communication.** 
If his initial theory were correct, language would be useless, since 
no one but the one speaking could ever be sure what the meaning 


of any proposition was.” 


In terms of the positive elements of his thought as contained 
in the Investigations, his most significant advance lies in his rec- 
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ognition of the importance of the contxt of use in determining 
the meaning of words and propositions. He felt that in determin- 
ing the meaning of a word or proposition, the first question to 
ask was not: what does this picture? but: what job does it do? 
By observing the actual use to which the ce of language 
are put, we can learn their structure and function. Here again, 
it must be borne in mind that Wittgenstein is not speaking phil- 
ologically, but rather logically. He is still interested in the logical 
structure of language, not its grammar and syntax. 


To exemplify the above observations, we might consider the 
situation in an operating room. There is a task to be performed, 
the instruments available, and a number of people to carry out 
the work. The manner in which the surgeon issues his commands 
to the assisting nurses, etc. serves to illustrate the basic elements 
which are necesesary in order that any language function. For 
example, the surgeon issues the command: Scalpel. In order that 
the nurse understand what the surgeon means when he utters 
this word: Scalpel, three things are necessary; she must know 
what the act of naming is; she must know what object is to be 
associated with the name: Scalpel; and she must know what to 
do in response to the surgeon’s utterance, i.e. she must see the 
point of his utterance. 


In order to adequately fulfill her function in the above situa- 
tion, the nurse obviously needs some training. The same applies 
in language. We must all be trained in the uses of it; partly in 
the various ways in which words can be used, such as command, 
questions, etc.; partly in the activities with which the words are 
interwoven. Thus, Wittgenstein observes, learning the proper 
use of a language is like learning a game; one must know the 
rules in order to understand and in order to play. But there 1s 
not just one language, for language isused in various ways, on 
various levels of meaning, etc. There are, then, more than one 
“language game.” Wittgenstein defines a language game as “a 
whole, consisting of language and the actions into which it is 
woven.” ”° 

Words are the pieces or elements in the game and their mean- 
ing is determined fundamentally by the role they play in it. The 
players in any particular game use words according to the rules 
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of the game. The philosopher who wishes to understand a par- 
ticular linguistic usage must “watch’’ how they play the game 
(watching here, of course, having the symbolic meaning of study- 
ing by all means available.) Thus the philosopher who wishes 
to understand the game of ethical language must begin by ob- 
serving how the ethicians use their language. 

Wittgenstein came to believe that his major error in the Trac- 
tatus was that he approached the subject of language from too 
“aprioristic’’ a point of view; that he had tried to impose on lan- 
guage his own pre-conceived ideas of what meaning should be. 
Now he realized that the only valid way to precede was to ob- 
serve how language actually functioned and then to analyze this 
functioning in order to determine what made linguistic usages 
meaningful.** 

Wittgenstein’s observations of the variety and diversity of lan- 
guage games led him to posit two significant observations: that 
speaking a language is part of an activity or form of life; and 
that what we do in our language games rests always on a tacit 
presupposition. 

Language as a form of life means simply that the use of lan- 
guage is interwoven with patterns of behavior, and that sharing 
these patterns of behavior, facilitates, nay, is necessary in order 
to understand the meaning of a language. As an extreme ex- 
ample, Wittgenstein states that if a lion could talk, we could not 
understand him (‘‘pace’’ Dr. Doolittle), in the sense that if a 
lion were to suddenly begin articulating phrases in English, yet 
continue to conduct himself like any other lion, there would 
probably be little or no correspondence between the usual signifi- 
cance of the phrases and the pattern of activity on the part of 
the lion into which they are interwoven. We could not under- 
stand what he intended to signify by the use of words, semantical- 
ly English, because we do not share relevant life patterns with 
him. It may be noted that the talking animals of cartoon fame, 
such as Bugs Bunny, Donald Duck, ef a/. are comprehensible 
precisely because they do not act like rabbits, ducks, mice, or 
what have you, but like human beings. 


The tacit presuppositions of what Wittgenstein speaks are less 
exotically and more simply, exemplified. When scientists speak 
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of physical phenomena, the rules of the language game of sci- 
ence dictate that they speak of them as though they were the 
objects of their continuous experience, yet in point of fact, their 
experiences of these phenomena, even those under laboratory ob- 
servation are discontinuous. The tacit presupposition of this par- 
ticular language game is that statements regarding our discon- 
tinuous experiences (scientific observations) are valid grounds 
for making statements regarding continuous existent (physical 
phenomena). One who refuses to accept this presupposition must 
give up playing the science game.” 

These conceptions of the nature of language and meaning al- 
lowed Wittgenstein to develop a much more flexible method of 
analysis. He recognized that a close study of the actual way in 
which words were used would reveal to the philosopher the par- 
ticular rules of the language game being played and thus enable 
him to establish the meaning which must attach itself to words 
and propositions in a particular game. Meaning, then, was a 
function determined by use. Finally, it is ordinary, everyday lan- 
guage which is the fount of all linguistic usage, and therefore the 
fount of meaning in language. 


The philosopher’s primary task is still, however, purely thera- 
peutic. He studies the various language games not only to be 
enabled to understand how they are played, but to be enabled 
to resolve confusions of language by being able to locate and 
identify the proper language game to which a word of proposition 
belongs; showing when and if a particular word or proposition 
is used out of context and is, therefore, senseless; constructing 
“ideal languages” or games in order to illuminate by comparison 
our actual linguistic usage and structure; formulating “paradigm 
questions” which are questions concerned with the rules, func- 
tions and structures of the game itself, rather than with elements 
within the game. By these and similar tasks, then, the philos- 
opher is enabled to analyze the various games and where neces- 
sary, carry out the therapeutic function.” 


The philosophy of the analysis, as the be-all and end-all of 
philosophy, is unfortunately inadequate. It is incapable of bear- 
ing the burdens which many of its adherents would like to cast 
upon its shoulders. In fact, the representatives of what is at pres- 
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ent the chief school of analysis in Britain, the Oxford philoso- 
phers, are much less expansive than many of their predecessors 
in the reclaims for it. For example, they recognize that it is 4 
method of doing philosophy, among many others, rather than 
claiming that it is the sole, legitimate form.’* But whatever be 
one’s final judgement on the value of the analysis, or of the works 
of anyone of its proponents, one cannot ignore the fact that it is 
still one of the most significant movements in contemporary phi- 
losophy, and has had its impact on theological thought, especially 
in the English speaking world. We shall now try to assess that 
impact, particularly in regard to the character and value of the- 
ological language.”° 


Part II: The Question of Theological Language 


It would, of course, be inaccurate to state that discussion of tre- 
ligious language is an innovation of twentieth century theology. 
The treatment of analogy in medieval logic, and its application 
in metaphysics and theology, certainly constitute one prior exam- 
ple of such a discussion. But the distinctive character of the con- 
temporary treatment of this question lies in its striking to the 
very foundation of the matter. It may, I believe, be reasonably 
asserted that prior discussions asumed the validity of the theo- 
logical endeavor and dealt mainly with the proper procedures 
for carrying it out. The contemporary theologian is faced with a 
more profound problem; the very possibility of theological dis- 
cussion is under attack, not merely in the form of a rejection of 
certain premises, such as the existence of a divine revelation, but 
in the sense that theological language is derided as being mean- 
ingless, and the possibility of speaking of God in any way is re- 
jected. The forms of philosophy which give rise to this challenge 
exercise sufficient influence in our world that one cannot simply 
ignore the task which they have set for theology. The questions 
they have raised must be met. 

The most obvious approach to this matter would be to take a 
polemical attitude in regard to the philosophic bases of those who 
challenge the validity and meaningfulness of theological lan- 
guage. This course has been pursued, and with great success, by 
many authors, since these particular forms of philosophy, espe- 
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cially logical positivism and the various types of analysis are open 
to grave criticism.” Yet, at the same time, many theologians have 
felt that, at least in part, positivism and analysis have raised valid 
questions which must be given positive treatment.’* Theology 
has, in the past, been carrid on on the basis of many presupposi- 
tions which these modern philosophers have called into question. 
Theological discourse has made statements and to a large degree, 
simply assumed that the logical character of these statements. 
their relationship to other forms of discourse, and similar fea- 
tures, were obvious and understood by all. Now these assump- 
tions have been challenged, and the refutation of the philosophic 
bases for the challenge is not itself an answer to the questions 
raised. These questions remain and must be dealt with. The re- 
mainder of this paper will attempt to survey the various ways 
in which the questions raised by positivism and analysis have 
been responded to by contemporary theologians. It will not deal 
explicitly with a refutation of the philosophies involved. 


The theologians responding to the challenges of positivist and 
analytic philosophies may be first broadly divided into two cate- 
gories: Those who accept uncritically the conclusions of positiv- 
ism and analysis regarding theological language; and those who, 
while finding value particularly in analysis, nevertheless seek to 
defend the meaningfulness of theological language by respond- 
ing to the challenges hurled against it. The latter groups, as we 
shall see, allow for further specification. 


Perhaps the best known example of the first category at least 
in the United States, is Profesor Paul Van Buren, presently of the 
School of Religion of Temple University. Dr. Van Buren’s major 
work in this area is his book The Secular Meaning of the Gospel. 
His position in regard to theological language is established in 
the introduction and first part of the book. There Van Buren 
uses the now famous parable of the “Garden in the Jungle’”’* to 
introduce the question. In his view, modern secular man no long- 
er finds the traditional language of religion and theology com- 
prtehensible, except by leading a kind of schizoid life in which he 
shuts off religion in a separate compartment of his mind, where 
he continues to accept the old assertions and creeds without ques- 
tion or criticism. But the world he lives in, and the manner of 
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thought and spech which is common to that world, make it in- 
creasingly alien, incomprehensible and irrelevant. Van Buren con- 
siders that it is the major task of theology today to face up to 
this problem and attempt in some way to reconcile the language 
of theology with that of the secular realm which is the ordinary 
arena of modern man’s existence.” 


In pursuit of this object, Van Buren concentrates on the ques- 
tion of the doctrines of Christology and tries to show how these 
can be reconstituted to evoke a response from man’s new, secular 
consciousness. He opens by a survey of the development of 
Christological thought leading to the definition of Chalcedon. 
Here, rather surprisingly, he shows a sensitivity and sympathetic 
appreciation for the task undertaken by the Patristic theologians. 
He vigorously rejects the criticism leveled against them by the 
ninetenth century liberal theologians of the school of Ritschl and 
Harnack. Van Buren seems to feel that the Fathers were attempt- 
ing to effect for their age the same work which he seks to accom- 
plish for modern man, and furthermore he feels that they did a 
rather good job of it.*° 

He is somewhat less kind to his contemporaries, however. Fol- 
lowing his discussion of Patristic Christology, he examines the 
work of modern biblical theologians, in particular Oscar Cullman, 
and of those who have been influenced by continental existential- 
ism and the exegesis of Bultmann. His rejection of them is com- 
plete and unsparing.*’ 

In sections of IV of Part One, Van Buren presents his own 
recipe for a modern re-interpretation of the Gospels, in order to 
construct a Christology which will be meaningful for secular 
man. Its primary ingredient is the acceptance, in toto of the log- 
ical positivism of A. J. Ayer as the only philosophy consonant 
with modern consciousness. Ayer’s philosophy, particularly the 
Verification Principle, is to be rigorously applied in interpreting 
the Gospels in order to effect a truly secular Christology, and in- 
cidentally, liberate the true meaning of the Gospels. The first 
and foremost effect of this process is to eliminate all reference to 
God and the supernatural. Unlike Bultmann, whose purpose was 
to eliminate those elements which he considered mythologicay, 
in order to arrive at the true religious significance of Christ, espe- 
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cially in regard to man’s relation to God, Van Buren’s aim is to 
extirpate any and all elements of the Gospel which should be 
considered religious and come up with a purely secular Christ. 
Christianity is viewed as a “blik,” a term originated by the Eng- 
lish philosopher Hare, which designates an unverifiable world- 
view, which is accepted by a person and which conditions all 
his actions.*” The content of the “blik” is the life and history 
of Jesus of Nazareth, viewed under the faith of Easter. But this 
faith of Easter does not consist in the apostles having experienced 
a factual event, the resurrection of Christ, but rather from a new 
discernment regarding the meaning of life arising out of the 
apostles’ reflection upon the history of Jesus.** They now saw 
Jesus as the true ‘‘man-for-others,” and confessed this new appre- 
ciation by means of the ancient faith-formula, Jesus is Lord. And 
thus, by this confession, they asserted a universal significance to 
this particular man in that his history coupled with Easter con- 
stituted the norm for their understanding of self, man, history 
and the whole world. It is this Jesus, and this concept of faith 
in him, that Van Buren feels constitutes an interpretation of the 
Gospel which will be acceptable to the consciousness of modern, 
secular man.** 


The conclusion which can be drawn from the very brief survey 
given above, of Van Buren’s work, is that his response to the chal- 
lenge of positivism regarding the validity of theological language 
is capitulation for he eliminates theology in favor of Christology. 
The word ‘God’ and any statements associated with the pre- 
sumed referent of said word are rejected by Van Buren on the 
grounds of their inability to be verified in regard to factual con- 
tent according to the criteria established by logical positivism. 
Thus, for Van Buren, the word “God,” and all that is associated 
with it (religious and theological language in general) is dead, 
meaningless, irrelevant; it must, therefore, be eliminated from 
the working vocabulary of Christians.** Since the immediate ob- 
ject of this paper is to survey the reactions of theologians to the 
questions raised in regard to religious and theological language, 
I will not enter into an extended critique of Van Buren’s position. 
Such work has already been amply carried out by others already. 
Suffice it to say that Van Buren’s theology (or more accurately, 
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Christology) stands or falls on the strength of the positivists 
philosophy which is its foundation. And this philosophy is open 
to the gravest and most devastating criticisms. 


The second general category of theologians alluded to above 
are those who recognizing the validity of the questions raised by 
the positivists and analysts, have attempted to deal directly with 
the issues, without, however, simply capitulating to the radical 
critics of theological language. For the purposes of our survey, 
these theologians may be clasified into three groups** which es- 
tablish something of a continuum in the positions taken in regard 
to this subject. At one end of the continuum are those who wish 
tO maintain a complete autonomy for religious and theological 
language; at the other end we find those who have been most 
profoundly influenced (though not overwhelmed) by analytical 
philosophy and therefore seek to relate theological language to 
empirical language, 1.e. they seek to explicate the logical structure 
of theological language in terms of its relationship with the struc- 
ture of our ordinary language of experience. The middle of the 
continuum is occupied by those who seek to combine the elements 
of autonomy with relation to ordinary language. 


The first group of theologians whom we shall consider, then, 
are those who maintain that religious and theological language 
are by their natures autonomous, 1.e. they are not dependent upon, 
nor can they be understood by reference to, other forms of lan- 
guage. Such theologians reflect the influence of the latter Witt- 
genstein in that they recognize the existence of “Language 
Games,’ and classify theological language as one such game. 
For them however, it is a game completely independent of and 
unrelated to all other games. As an example of this group of 
theologians, we cite the work of the late William F. Zuurdeeg of 
McCormick Theological Seminary.* 


Zuurdeeg finds in the work of the analysts several points of 
interest and value for theology. He hails them for their insist- 
ence on clarity and detail and treating any question. Furthermore, 
he finds the distinction between science, philosophy and axiology 
drawn in their writings a contribution of positive value to the de- 
velopment of religious studies. This distinction, which classifies 
religious language in general, together with aesthetic and ethical 
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language, as emotive and/or non-factual, is to be considered a 
gain because it disentangles religious language from philosophical 
problems. The general conception of the analysts concerning the 
nature of philosophy is, then, accepted by Zuurdeeg. Religion, 
theology and their related languages belong to a distinct and 
autonomous realm. 


Zuurdeeg also applauds the intention of many analysts to drop 
all consideration of religious language, for he feels that this 
will bring about the long overdue liberation of theology from the 
domination of philosophy. Here Zuurdeeg’s thought reflects a 
strong Barthian influence, in that he rejects any relationship be- 
tween philosophy and theology. The attempts of many thinkers 
of the past (from Plato to Hegel) to synthesize philosophy and 
theology has, in his opinion, only resulted in a bastardized con- 
glomerate which was embarrassing and detrimental to both. An- 
alytic philosophy has freed the theologian from the thankless 
and worthless task of system building, and from the meaningless 
task of attempting to justify faith and theology on the basis of 
philosophy and logic. 

For Zuurdeeg, theology arises not from some effort to construct 
a well-fitting system of thought to be used in expounding the 
doctrines of revelation, but rather from our painful attempts to 
articulate our encounter with God effected through his revelation. 
Christian truth is not a question of propositions, but of encoun- 
tering God in Jesus Christ, and Christ cannot be justified by phi- 
losophy. 

Analysis, then, serves in a purely negative, or therapeutic capac- 
ity in regard to theological language, for analysis relies upon logic 
for its chief too, and theological language, in fact all forms of 
religious and ethical language or a-logical. Theological lan- 
guage is no more subject to logical language than a human person 
is subject to analysis by means of logic. 

The parallel betwen person and religious language is the basis 
for Zuurdeeg’s own exposition of the character of theological 
language. He likens it to the language of personal relations.. 
Personal relations are, by nature, non-rational, in the sense that 
they are not subject to a set of predetermined logical rules. Lan- 
guage used to describe these relationships, likewise, must be non- 
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rational, a-logical in character. Faith experience is analogous to 
human personal relationships, in that its object is the person of 
the Lord Jesus. The language, therefore, by which man seeks to 
articulate the faith experience will also be analogous to that used 
in speaking of human relationships. It too will be non-rational 
and a-logical. The key to understanding religious and theological 
language, for Zuurdeeg, is the word “‘convictional.”*® Theolog- 
ical statements are statements of “‘conviction” and in this con- 
text conviction pertains to that which gives one his ultimate cri- 
teria for meaning and action. For the Christian, his convictions 
arise through the overwhelming and over-awing character of 
Christ, whom he experiences in faith. His theological language 
is simply an attempt to articulate the convictions. which are rooted 
in him as a result of this encounter. Religious and theological 
language, then, does not seek to impart factual data, but rather 
to indicate the convictions of the believer, and thereby indicate his 
life-orientation. Theological propositions, then, do not convey 
knowledge so much as they indicate what the speaker intends 
to do. 


Zuurdeeg’s emphasis of the “convictional” character of reli- 
gious and theological language does underscore a valid point, 
especially in regard to theology. For theology can be distinguished 
from the philosophy of religion simply by the fact that theology 
operates within the framework of a particular faith, i.e. convic- 
tion. But that this is sufficient to characterize all religious lan- 
guage, and to distinguish the theological language game from all 
others may be disputed. The same convictional status might be 
granted to the language of orthodox Marxist economics, yet it 
would hardly qualify it for the category of religious thought. 


Further, if the languages of religion and theology are com- 
pletely autonomous, and, therefore, in no way subject to logical 
evaluation, what criterion is to be used to determine the meaning 
of words and propositions used in them? Zuurdeeg’s position 
would eseem to indicate that no rules can be applied, but in ac- 
tual usage, we do use religious and theological phrases in accord 
with certain norms, and only by learning these rules can we speak 
religiously or theologically. Thus we do use the word “Christ” 
in ways similar to other nouns; recognize that certain usages of 
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this word are unacceptable; and in the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, the references to Christ as the Word of God seem to indi- 
cate that some form of communication with men is implied 
which can be understood and verified in some way.*” 


Zuurdeeg’s analogy between religious language and personal 
language also seems to involve a valuable insight, but is his as- 
sertion that, since the realities involved are non-rational, the lan- 
guage employed in speaking of them must also share this char- 
acteristic? Here again, ordinary experience would seem to mil- 
itate against this position. While such human, personal expert- 
ences as love, hatred, jealousy, etc., are non-rational, we can and 
do attempt to speak of them in a rational way, even though ac- 
knowledging that our speech cannot exhaust these realities. Logic 
is certainly not the sole criterion to be applied in these instances, 
but it is @ criterion which can be validly applied to such state- 
ments. The same would seem to be true of religious and theo- 
logical language. 

The intention of Zuurdeeg, and those other theologians who 
would set religious language off as completely autonomous, pro- 
ceeds to a large degree to liberate theology and religion from any 
excessively rationalistic approach. But their method seems to 
achieve this aim at the expense of dissociating religious experi- 
ence and its linguistic embodiment from the rest of human expe- 
rience, eliminating in the process any inter-subjective criterion of 
meaning and truth in their regard.** 

The work of the first group of theologians, which has borne 
some fruit, especially in so far as it has indicated certain of the 
non-cognitive features of religious language, nevertheless must 
be considered insufficient in that it does not cope with the very 
fundamental questions of what is known and what is real. Rath- 
er, it constitutes an evasion of them. The next two groups of 
theologians, on the other hand, do not attempt to evade these 
aspects of the questions of religious and theological language. 


The first of these, which would constitute the median group 
on our continuum of responses to the challenges raised by log- 
ical positivism and analysis, are those who propose to describe 
the nature and function of religious and theological language as 
manifold, in that it is neither totally autonomous nor totally de- 
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pendent on empirical and logical criteria, according to the var- 
ious aspects of its structure and purpose. As representative of 
this approach we have selected the work of Frederick Ferré.# 


Ferré assumes the position that there exists not a logic of the- 
ological language, but rather a manifold logic, applicable to 
various levels of assertion which are found in religious and theo- 
logical statements. These levels or factors of a signification-situ- 
ation, are, for Ferré, threefold: the factor of the language itself; 
the factor of the language user, or interpreter, for whom the lan- 
guage signifies something; and finally the factor of the content 
signified, the referent, of the language. Ferré adds that the sec- 
ond element, dealing with language user also assumes a hearer, 
one toward whom the language is directed, but as this does not 
bear immediately on the consideration at hand, it may be con- 
veniently eliminated. Ferré then designates these three factors by 
the titles of “Syntactic, Interpretic and Semantic” respectively. 


Religious and theological language is, according to Ferré, au- 
tonomous in regard to its ‘‘Syntactical’’ function, due to its use of 
both formal and informal logic. While in some cases, religious 
and theological statements seem to conform to the ordinary usages 
of logic, at other times they are characterized by their oddness. 
This oddness serves to point up the complexity of the subject 
matter of religion and theology as well as demonstrate the limita- 
tions of ordinary usage. In situations where such “odd” language 
is employed, propositions must be judged by their own internal 
language norms. Here Ferré is implicitly employing the Witt- 
gensteinian notion of a Language Game, with its concommitant 
assertion that each Game progresses by its own intrinsic rules. 
Ferré refers to many statements, particularly those derived from 
the Faith-Communities experience of worship, as religious state- 
ments of the “First Order.’ There function, syntactically, is to 
serve as “protocol” or “paradigmatic” statements, from which 
one can ascertain the rules of the Religious Language Game as 
well as derive the forms for the informal logic which will permit 
one to play the theology game. The delineation of these rules 
requires, according to Ferré, an informed and imaginative fac- 
ulty of judgment which seems to border on intuition. 


The “interpretic’” function is, for Ferré, a non-cognitive ele- 
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ment in language and involves the consideration of the life expe- 
rience of the language user. This is true in regards to all forms 
of language, not only religious. Language as a human tool is 
so closely bound up with the thought and experience of its user 
that it cannot be properly understood apart from a study of the 
purpose and experience of the one who speaks. Religious lan- 
guage shares in this common characteristic, and therefore, pos- 
sesses a degree of autonomy in this area, as well, since it can be 
properly appreciated only from within the community of those 
who share the same experiences and have the same purposes in 
these forms of verbal expression. 


The notion of shared experiences leads directly to what Ferré 
designates the ‘Semantic’ function of theological and religious 
language. In some sense religious and theological statements are 
intended to refer to something, some state of affairs, which exist 
outside the individual feelings and concepts. Theology, even 
when understood as a Language Game with its own internal 
syntactical rules, is not about itself, ie. it does not simply refer 
back to the Theological Game itself. If it is to serve even the 
“Interpretic’”’ function it must be about something and that some- 
thing must be more than vague convictions.** 


Ferré affirms that the referents of theological language are 
facts, but he distinguishes them as “Metaphysical Facts,” which 
are not to be confused with the kind of facts discussed in the lan- 
guages of science. The Facts cannot be subject to rigorous ob- 
servation and experimentation. Nor are they given in a purely 
objective manner, but rather have their existence within a con- 
ceptual system; they are concepts which play key roles within a 
system, so that this is not a characteristic unique to metaphysical 
facts, since scientific facts can be shown to depend, at least in 
some degree, upon a broader conceptual system for their meaning 
and verification. 


The conceptual systems of which the metaphysical facts are 
part, are not without their criteria of evaluation. These criteria 
are both internal and external. Consistence and coherence are 
two internal criteria; applicability to experience, an external one. 
Thus, in terms of this external criterion, the greater the untiver- 
sality of application, the more acceptable the system. Theological 
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statements can be judged to be true to reality insofar as the sys- 
tem from which they are drawn is able, through its key mode 
thought structures and concepts to synthesize and illuminate our 
total experience. The more thoroughly this task is accomplished 
by any system, the greater the value of that system and the truer 
the theological statements derived from it. 


The work of Ferré, and of other theologians who espouse a 
manifold description of the character of religious language, serves 
to illustrate clearly the complexity of the phenomenon involved. 
But his exposition of the character of this manifoldness is some- 
what ambiguous. Ferré resorts to such terms as “Metaphysical 
Facts,” “internal coherence,” external applicability,” etc. but no- 
where gives examples of the meaning of these phrases, or norms 
for their application. In regard to the use of the phrase “Meta- 
physical Facts,” for example, he affirms that theological language 
applies to a state of affairs, or to reality; but not to facts as they 
are understood by scientists; rather to metaphysical facts; but he 
neither cites examples of such facts, nor provides criterion by 
which they may be discerned and differentiated from ordinary 
facts; nor finally, does he indicate any way in which one may 
verify their meaning.** 

Ferré does attempt to relate theological and religious language 
to ordinary language in some degree, yet at the same time he 
seeks to preserve elements of autonomy for it. This attempt 
ultimately ends in ambiguity and at times serves only to confuse 
some of the valid elements of his observations regarding the 
character of religious language. 


The third category of theologians which we will consider are 
those who strive to relate religious language to ordinary language 
in terms of an intrinsic relationship. While aware that religious 
language has many functions, they affirm that a function of it, 
even if not their primary function, is to convey information about 
states of affairs. Thus religious and theological language is, like 
other forms of language which affirm the function of conveying 
information, subject to the criterion of logic. 

Representative of this approach to religious and theological 
language is the work of Ian T. Ramsey.*° His purpose is to show 
that religious and theological statements deal with situations 
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which, while not simply reducible to what is sensibly perceptible 
in the ordinary connotation of that term, do arise from situations 
which are genuinely empirical, and are related to the ordinary 
situations of human experience. 


At the basis of Ramsey’s position is the rejection of the posi- 
tivist definition of what constitutes a genuine, empirically expe- 
riential situation. Ramsey points out that the simplistic form of 
empiricism embraced by the positivists does not do justice to the 
complexity of many ordinary experiences of human existence, 
which are nevertheless accepted as being objective. Examples of 
these experiences can be drawn from the areas of human rela- 
tions, where the elements involved are real, yet cannot be reduced 
to mere sentient activity. Thus, when you become aware that 
another person loves you, the experience cannot be dismissed as 
merely subjective, for if it is genuine, it arises because of an 
objective reality, the love of the other for you. Nor is this love 
subject to the ordinary criteria of empirical investigation, at least 
not in the regular course of human encounters. Its discovery is 
an act of significant discernment which possessed objective con- 
tent, yet which is significantly different from an act of empirical 
observation such as one would find in a laboratory experiment.*° 


Such complex, yet objective, acts of discernment provide the 
logical context in the realm of man’s empirical experience in 
which Ramsey seeks to place religious and theological assertions. 
He rejects any attempt to grant total autonomy, or even the par- 
tial autonomy sought by Ferré, to religious and theological state- 
ments on the grounds that by so doing he divorces them from the 
realm of ordinary experience and its linguistic carrier as to render 
them esoteric and irrelevant, save to the initiate, which in turn, 
is to vitiate the whole purpose of speaking religiously, especially 
in a Christian context. Theological and religious statements must 
have a logical context which is continuous with that of ordinary 
language, or they become pointless.*’ 


The empirical anchorage for religious and theological asser- 
tions, for Ramsey, is to be found in situations of discernment 
analagous to that described above. Such situations seem to bear 
out Wittgenstein’s assertion that language is understood only in 
connection with forms of life, which comprise its context. Reli- 
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gious and theological language are rooted in situations of discern- 
ment whose form is that of disclosure, wherein we acquire an 
awareness of some aspect of life, world, self, etc., which we did 
not previously possess. The awareness, itself, might be consid- 
ered subjective, but it is genuinely objective in nature. These dis- 
cernments, then, are not the product of the sole activity of out 
subjective consciousness, but arise through objective physical and 
social experiences.** 

It is typical of such situations that they require a response, also. 
Religious and theological language are vehicles, then, not only 
for describing the discernment, or disclosure, which arises in such 
situations, but also for indicating the response, the commitment 
proper to such a discernment and the call intrinsic to it. 


The character of the situations which Ramsey designates as 
typically religious, while related to ordinary experience, is sufhi- 
ciently complex and distinctive to merit its own Language Game 
in order to express it. Thus theological rules for the use of reli- 
gious and theological language will be distinct from, yet related 
to, ordinary language. Thus the distinctive character of the reli- 
gious realm will be preserved, but not at the cost of logical and 
linguistic segregation. 

In discussing the logic of theological language, Ramsey’s cen- 
tral point is the function of the word ‘“‘God.” This word serves 
as the supreme “integrator’’ word for the mapping of all expe- 
rience. But this word, “God” is not simply a logical construct, 
arising from one’s inner convictions, but is the expression of an 
awareness which arises from man’s experiences of reality, an 
awareness which is grounded in the objective, and is, therefore, 
empirical. Here Ramsey sems to be identifying this awareness 
with a sense of the “numinous,” and further asserting that such 
a sense is not purely subjective, but grounded in the objective 
realities of the world and human existence. It may be that Ram- 
sey is more strongly influenced in his thinking by elements of 
existentialism than is immediately evident from a perusal of his 
work.* 

In further developing his general theory of theological lan- 
guage, Ramsey affirms that the functioning of the word “God” 
involves its use in “modles’’ and in conjunction with appropriate 
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“qualifiers.” The use of ‘‘modles’ for understanding experience 
extends into all fields of thought. In theological modles, the 
function of the modle is to ground the theological “story” (state- 
ment or proposition) in empirical fact. Qualifiers develop the 
“story” until a typically religious situation is evoked and claim 
an appropriately distinct (Ramsey’s word here is “ODD’’) logical 
placing for the word “God.” 


Thus, in Christian theological language, certain modles are 
used to summarize and structure the experience of the Christ 
event; e.g. Word of God, Lord, etc. Qualifiers are used to articu- 
late the theological modles used, either negatively, to indicate 
the uniqueness of the word “God” and its irreducibility to any 
other term; or positively, by indicating that the word “God” ex- 
presses the integration and completion of all our positive and 
valuable experiences. 


As scientific modles are not, however, simply about scientific 
systems, but imply ontological commitment, so theological modles 
too, imply an ontological commitment. They are not simply 
statements about theological systems, but statements about real- 
ity. They cannot be verified according to the simplistic common 
of the positivists because they derive from real situations which 
are by nature more complex than those which are the subject of 
the investigations of natural science. Their verification will be 
in terms of a congruence, “an empirical fit’ which is analgous to 
the verification of psychiatric theories, for example.” 


Ramsey feels that an exhaustive study of biblical usage and of 
the development of Christian doctrine will bear out the character 
of his analysis of theological language. One of the functions of 
systematic theology, as he sees it, is to begin with the modles 
given in Scripture and so order them that their proper character 
and complexity is both preserved and at the same time explicated 
by the use of further appropriate modles and qualifiers. Heresy, 
he believes, takes its rise from the failure to appreciate the log- 
ical complexity of the biblical and doctrinal statements of Chris- 
tianity.°° 

Ramsey recognizes that his work is by no means complete, 
yet it seems to me that the general approach expressed by his 
efforts will be the most fruitful. It possesses an openness which 
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allows it not only to incorporate the positive elements of analyt- 
ical philosophy, but also, in my opinion, makes it susceptible to 
combination with the insights gained from the study of religious 
language which originate in other philosophical milieu, espe- 
cially phenomenology. 


Summation 


Analysis constitutes one of the major philosophical currents 
of our day and on this ground, alone, its attitudes toward reli- 
gious questions merits the attention of theologians. Furthermore, 
I feel that it has raised certain valid questions regarding the logical 
structure and function of theological Inaguage which must be an- 
swered. The survey given herein of responses to the questions 
proffered by various theologians, while not exhaustive, is, I hope, 
representative. No definite conclusions can be offered regarding 
the logical structure and function of theological language, but 
the quest is itself valuable in so far as it enhances the clarity 
and preciseness of theological diction. If it bears no other fruit, 
it will have been worth the effort. 
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DIALOGUE IN ECCLESIOLOGY 


SABBAS J. KILIAN, O.F.M. 


Reprinted by permission from Theological Studies, 30 (March 1969), 61-78. 


Dialogue is a “magic” word today. Dialoguing is going on 
everywhere, within and without the Catholic Church, within and 
without Christianity, within and without the ranks of believers. 
Still.more important is the fact that dialoguing is experienced 
not only within and without the groups just mentioned, but also 
between them. Gaps are being bridged, if not in order to elimi- 
nate difficulties, at least to assure objectivity in understanding 
the basic positions of those who happen to have taken a different 
stance from one’s own concerning important historical facts, tra- 
ditionally accepted structures or texts of primary importance. 

In ecclesiology which is the rapidly growing field of theological 
investigations, dialoguing has, perhaps, been more instrumental 
in effecting important changes and in bringing about deeper un- 
derstanding of and interest in the eccliesological framework of 
the different Christian Churches than any other factor responsible 
for development in contemporary theology. It is the purpose of 
this paper to study some of the results of the dialogue in reference 
to the theological concept of the Church.* 


THE CHURCH AS A HISTORICAL AND 
ESCHATOLOGICAL REALITY 


Plurality of Images of the Church in the New Testament 


In a lecture delivered at St. Mary’s College, St. Mary's, Kansas, 
on February 28, 1967, Dr. Carl E. Braaten of the Lutheran School 
of Theology, Chicago, Illniois, made some very pertinent observa- 
tions.* He not only recognizes the fact that ecclesiology is the 
most underdeveloped dogmatic area of theology today, but also 
questions the prevailing images and attitudes toward the Church 
among both Catholics and Protestants. And he does so in view 
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of some important facts generally admitted today. The following 
may suffice for the purpose of this study. 

One, the New Testament does not offer any dogmatic definition 
of the Church; “instead, we have a plurality of images that give 
flaeshes of insight into the mystery of the Church.” This last 
statement leads us to fact number two, i.e., due to this plurality 
of images there are many ecclesiologies. In fact, “doctrinal plu- 
ralism may serve as a sign of the depth and the fulness of the 
mystery of the Church.’’* Consequently, looking at the same real- 
ity from the opposite point of view, “the ecumenical movement 
has foundered on the attempt to develop an over-arching concep- 
tion of the Church as the basis for unity.”° 


Presence of Contradictory Ecclesiologies 


Three, while dogmatic uniformity may be objected to, the 
Christian conscience must certainly be troubled by the fact that 
what we actually face today is not a plurality of ecclesiologies, 
but contradictory ones. And as such they cannot be equally true. 
Then, he adds the following significant passage: 


Up to Vatican II, most Roman Catholic theologians—and we 
shared that view—imagined that if anywhere there existed a dog- 
matically precise and fully developed concept of the Church, it was 
in Roman Catholicism. We have been surprised to observe the 
degree of sheer flux, even lively debate, on the doctrine of the 
Church in contemporary Roman Catholic theology. I believe the 
quest for the true nature of the Church, its essential marks and 
functions, is now as much a subject of inquiry among Roman Cath- 
olic as among Protestant theologians. Protestants, of course, have 
been used to flux and even chaos in doctrinal inquiry. This is the 
price they have had to pay for the freedom of radical questioning. 
They derive some comfort from the fact that more and more Roman 
Catholic theologians are willing to join in paying that price. For 
freedom of honest inquiry is a basic presupposition in reaching a 
consensus of the Church that will pioneer the way of reunion.® 


Insights Produced by the Creative Spirit of the Dialogue 


Whether or not consensus on the Church and subsequent re- 
union are realistic possibilities remains to be seen. It is, however, 
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absolutely clear that the hopes and efforts, the mutual esteem and 
sincere interest, the penitent spirit and raprochment of today’s 
theology and theologians would never have been possible without 
the creative spirit of the dialogue. For it was the dialogue, first 
and foremost, that helped the theologian understand the funda- 
mentally Azstorical and eschatological nature of the Church. It 
was the dialogue that ended for good the one-sided approach 
to theology, and replaced it with a plurality of approaches forcing 
the searching mind to contrast the different views and possibilities 
before drawing any conclusions of lasting value. 

And it was the dialogue, most of all, that shed light on the 
Church both as one of the deepest mysteries of Christianity and as 
an historical and eschatological reality the understanding of which 
depends not only on its past, but also on its future. For it is true 
that “the quest for a fully developed doctrine of the Church can 
be satisfied only when theology is recast in an eschatological 
mould, only when it thinks from the end toward the present, 
from the coming kingdom of God to the Church by way of the 
world.””” 


Congar’s Pioneering Concept of Universality 


If this ecclesiological outlook is a far cry from the triumphalist 
concept of the Church, its realization was slow and painstakingly 
agonizing in the Catholic Church. It may be recalled, however, 
that while the doctrine of the mystical body of Christ was reach- 
ing its climax in the late nineteen thirties and early forties, cre- 
ating the impression that Catholic ecclesiology was, perhaps, en- 
tering its final’and permanent stage of development, some the- 
ologians were just beginning to work in the opposite direction 
by stressing the historical and eschatological elements of the 
Church in applying to it the biblical concept of the people of God. 

Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P. was certainly a pionering giant in 
this regard. In his Chrétiens désunis,* published in 1937, he 
reached the conclusion that the mystical body is not coterminous 
with the visible unity of the Church.’ This conclusion was made 
possible by Congar’s understanding of the catholicity of the 
Church, not as geographic and temporal extension of the Church 
to all men of every country, but, first and foremost, as wniversal- 
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ity of truth, universality of redemption, and universality of spir- 
itual goods, virtues, and gifts. And only in view of these can 
one speak of universality in time of the Church, meaning by it 
her extension in history from the first just man Abel up to the 
end of time, and even beyond it.” 

One can see immediately that this concept of universality, in- 
cluded in the very essence of the Church’s catholicity, made it 
mandatory for Congar to envisage the Church as a historical 
and eschatological reality that embraces all cultures and tempera- 
ments, all values and experiences. For it is her duty to assimilate 
and to consecrate diversity by incorporating the manifold human 
values into herself under the dynamic concept of unity. 


The Church as Ultimately a Gift of God 


One can, of course, object to Congar’s theological method, 
basically analytic and scholastic; but one can never deny the value 
of his pioneering work in Catholic theological circles. Pressing 
all the time for a thorough study of history and for a return to 
the sources, he not only banned simplistic solutions, a priori 
abstract reasoning, and amateurish enthusiasm from his ecclesi- 
ological research, but on biblical and historical grounds he con- 
ceived of the Church as essentially a community that receives and 
lives on the gift of God. For this very reason, she can only be 
understood as an eschatological reality. In fact, in the end she 
will be nothing else but the gift of God without any need of in- 
stitutional elements in its service. At present, however, as an 
in-between creation between the incarnation and the fullness of 
Christ, the Church must be both the gift of God and an institu- 
tion, but in such a way that word and sacrament come first, and 
visible society, second. For only in this way is it made absolutely 
clear that the Church must always remain ensirely relative to the 
two foci of her existence: Christ incarnate and the Christ of the 
parousia.'t In this essential relativity of her nature the Church 
can really function as a vast sacrament that prolongs the mediative 
mission of Christ in the Spirit for the world. 

Chrétiens désunis is hardly relevant today. Yet, without it 
contemporary Catholic ecclesiology would not have started on 
a new path as early and as effectively as it actually did. But even 
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in its outmodedness its basic value remains intact: it has brought 
back to the Church her essentially historical and eschatological 
nature, and made a tremendous effort toward establishing a theo- 
logically creative dialogue with the separated Christian Churches. 


ECCLESIAL NATURE OF PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


Change in Catholic Attitude toward Protestant Churches 


The second most important outcome of the ecclesiological dia- 
logue is concerned with the ecclesial nature of the non-Catholic 
Christian communities. The problem is posed in this way, natu- 
rally, from the Catholic point of view. Not because it is the only 
legitimate one. Far from it. But because the problem has always 
been more burdensome for Catholics than for other Christians. 
It is a known fact, for example, that up to Vatican Council II” 
official Roman Catholic documents never referred to the Protes- 
tant communities as Churches. Since Vatican II, they have. And 
they have done so in the new understanding of their ecclesial 
nature and operations spelled out especially in the Decree on 
Ecumenism. The following passage is particularly meaningful: 


The brethren divided from us also carry out many of the sacred 
actions of the Christian religion. Undoubtedly, in ways that vary 
according to the condition of each Church or Community, these 
actions can truly engender a life of grace, and can be rightly de- 
scribed as capable of providing access to the community of salvation. 


It follows that these separated Churches and Communities, though 
we believe they suffer from defects already mentioned, have by no 
mans been deprived of significance and importance in the mystery 
of salvation. For the Spirit of Christ has not refrained from using 
them as means of salvation which derive their efficacy from the very 
fullness of grace and truth entrusted to the Catholic Church.** 


Vestigia Plus Promptings and Operations of the Spirit 


This text, coupled with paragraph 15 of Lumen Gentium, 
seems to indicat a possible new orientation toward the non-Cath- 
olic Churches in Catholic theological reflection. While in past 
efforts the only criteria for their Christian character were found 
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in the so-called vestigia, in the elements of the Church retained 
from the common heritage even after their separation from the 
Catholic Church, and taken quantitatively, the above texts seem 
to suggest that besides the vestzg7a also the promptings and apera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, manifested in the different Christian 
Churches, must be given very serious consideration. In this re- 
gard, Lumen Gentium is particularly indicative: 


Likewise, we can say that in some real way they are joined with us 
in the Holy Spirit, for to them also He gives His gifts and graces, 
and is thereby operative among them with His sanctifying power. 
Some indeed He has strengthened to the extent of the shedding of 
their blood. In all of Christ’s disciples the Spirit arouses the desire 
to be peacefully united in the manner determined by Christ, as one 
flock under one shepherd, and He prompts them to pursue this 
goal.14 


Protestants Stressing Institutionalization, 
Catholics the Holy Spirit 


It is naturally understood that none of the statements of Vati- 
can Council II quoted here can or should be considered in isola- 
tion. In the documents they are always found in connection with 
the vestigia.” Yet, they might bring the Catholic theologian 
closer to his Protestant counterpart in the fundamental concern 
of how to “‘locate’’ the Church, how to formulate her unity, and 
what kind of unity to look for? Is it the unity already possessed 
in Christ; or is it the external, visible manifestation of the in- 
ternal unity that should be the decisive factor in discovering the 
sanctifying presence of the Spirit of Christ in the Church? 

The theological dialogue has brought about salutary develop- 
ments also in reference to this problem. While Protestant the- 
ologians have clearly recognized the principle of institutionaliza- 
tion as an essential element of the Church, Catholic theologians 
have stressed the presence of the Holy Spirit in the Church and 
the instrumentality of the institutional aspect in His operations. 
A few examples will suffice to illustrate the point. 


Fries: Stress on Reintegration 


Heinrich Fries, after having described the Church as the g/ft 
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of salvation [having its origin in divine revelation], as the medz- 
ator of salvation [handing on Word and sacrament through in- 
stituted ministry}, and as the fruit of salvation [the congregatio 
fidelium}, sums up the Protestant understanding of the Church 
by stating that while the gift- and fruit-aspects are clearly re- 
retained in Protestant ecclesiologies, the Church as mediator of 
salvation is generally rejected in them. Consequently, what was 
originally intended by Protestantism as merely corrective of the 
Church, became constitutive of something new.” 

Where, then does the solution lie? Fries finds it in the distinct 
idea of reintegration. While return or reunion may sound too 
one-sided and overly negative to Protestant ears, reintegration 
has the distinctive characteristic of contributing something origi- 
nal to the restoration of Catholic plurality in unity. In addition 
to preserving the vestzgza, the Protestant Churches will be in the 
position of contributing to the reintegrated whole their own un- 
derstanding and development of the retained elements, based on 
the sociological, psychological, and cultural factors of their own 
human history. 


Baum: Emphasis on Institutional and Communal 


One can see immediately that though Fries tries very hard to 
recognize the ecclesial nature of the Protestant Churches, actually 
he does not go beyond the traditional concept of the vestigia ec- 
clesiae. But Gregory Baum does.** He even resents the Second 
Vatican Council’s seemingly quantitative approach to the interpre- 
tation of the vestigia in reference to the ecclesial nature of the 
Churches. As a matter of fact, he clearly distinguishes between 
the Church as an znstitution and the Church as communion. Ideal- 
ly, these two aspects belong together; in reality, however, one 
of them can be overemphasized to the detriment of the other. 
And history bears witness that such overemphasizing has taken 
place quite often. 


What to say, then, about the Protestant Churches? Baum an- 
swets unhesitantingly that the institutional aspect as the criterion 
of the ecclesial nature of the Protestant Churches is certainly in- 
complete. But this is just one part of the answer. This institu- 
tional incompleteness can be counterbalanced by the communion. 
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aspect of the Church in the concrete and working fellowship of 
those who make up the local community of the body of Christ. 
Baum even indicates that this new understanding is due to the 
operations of the Holy Spirit, though the text of Vatican II 
which he cites hardly supports his interpretation.” 


Miuhlen: Emhasis on Sanctificatory and Consecratory Aspects 


Baum’s idea that both the institutional and communal aspects 
must be taken seriously for the ecclesial character of a Church, 
has been carried further in the vein of creative dialogue by 
Heribert Mihlen. The fact that he has built his whole ecclesiol- 
ogy on the Holy Spirit in his very original and richly promising 
definition of the Church as the mystery of the identity of the Holy 
Spirit in Christ and Christians or as one Person in many persons,” 
has enabled him to take a most satisfactory stand in reference 
to the ecclesial nature of the Christian Churches. Standing firmly 
on biblical grounds** and subscribing fully to Vatican Council 
Il’s analogy between the Incarnation and the Church” he con- 
siders the Church not as the continuation of the Incarnation, but 
rather as the continuation of Christ's anointing with the Holy 
Spirit. 

Now, Christ’s anointing had two distinguishable aspects: the 
sanctificatory and the consecratory. While the former sanctified 
His assumed sacred humanity, the latter placed Him in His mes- 
sianic office.** These two functions also prevail in the life of the 
Christian. In view of sanctificatory anointing, he is the recipient 
of the Holy Spirit for his own salation, while consecratory anoint- 
ing makes him a mediative instrument of the grace of God for 
the sake of others. Accordingly, as the continuation of Christ's 
anointing, the Church must faithfully preserve both the sanc- 
tificatory and the consecratory functions. While the first could 
be taken care of even in an invisible Church, the realization of 
the second always requires visibility and some structure in the 
Church by the very nature of the messianic office and of the sac- 
ramental character of the Church. 


Mihlen: Preeminence of the Holy Spirit 


In view of this, Mihlen can, then, conclude that there is no 
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need for the Catholic Church to enumerate quantitatively the 
vestigia preserved by the separated Churches when these Church- 
es, too, understand themselves as being valid representatives of 
the whole of Christendom. One should rather say that the unity 
of the one Church of Christ will be realized to the extent that 
the visible, historic concreteness of the sending of Christ's Spirit 
is recognized, is believed in, and is materialized. And he adds 
immediately that the measure of the realization of this visible 
concreteness of the sending of Christ’s Spirit, willed by Christ, is 
in no way attained even in the Catholic Church, although there 
the concreteness itself is basically recognized and accepted in 
faith—in contradiction to the other Churches. 


Consequently, a// the Christian Churches are still on the road 
toward the eschatological manifestation of the sending of Christ's 
Spirit. But while this marching still goes on, the visible nature 
of the spiritual offices installed by Christ can help the Christian 
foretaste to a certain extent the expected eschatological event. 
And this visible concreteness remains actually the only criterion 
for the ecclesial nature of the Churches owing to the fact that 
the Spirit Himself is one and the same in all of them.** Miuhlen, 
therefore, combines the visible and the invisible elements of the 
Church beautifully, attributing preeminence to the Holy Spirit 
in such a way that even the handing on of the Word, the office 
and the sacraments is made possible only by the very presence of 
the same Spirit through the Church in history. His conclusion 
constitutes a real example of fruitful dialoguing in ecclesiology. 


Miihlen: Word and Sacrament Correspond with 
Consecratory Anointing 


The introduction of consecratory anointing looks especially 
promising for further theological understanding. Not only does 
it offer plausible answers to the questions concerned with the 
difference between the “anonymous” Christian and the baptized 
Christian, by pointing out that only sanctificatory anointing is 
available to the first, while the second partakes of both the sanc- 
tificatory and the consecratory functions; it also offers solid bibli- 
cal arguments on behalf of the “‘divine” origin of ecclesiastical 
offices without requiring any specific act of direct institution on 
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our Lord’s part. The mere fact that the Church is the continua- 
tion of His anointing, of His consecratory function, makes it 
mandatory for the Church to be recognizable as an anointed and 
sacramental community. 


What does this mean concretely? Perhaps it is not too much 
to suggest that it means what the Reformers wanted to express 
by saying that the Church exists where the Word of God is truly 
preached and the sacraments are rightly administered.” The 
words “‘truly” and “rightly” refer by their very nature to a meas- 
uring rod, to a norm that would determine the constitutive ele- 
ments of true preaching and of valid sacramental operation. 
Where could this norm be found if not in the consecratory anoint- 
ing of the Church effected by the Holy Spirit for the continuation 
of Christ's messianic office on behalf of mankind? 

Without such a norm, the Church would be given undue 
“divinisation” for her own sake. With it, the same Church is 
presented to mankind as a vast sacrament in the hands of the 
Holy Spirit to promote, to help bring about, the eschatological 
fulfillment of Christ’s consecratory anointing. Word and sacra- 
ment, then, require, that the consecratory function, too, be recog- 
nized as fundamental and essential to the nature and operation 
of the Church. Neither office in itself nor Word in itself can 
function as an autonomous and self-sufficient norm for the 
Church. The two are joined, together with sacrament, in the con- 
secratory anointing of the Church and mandate the recognition 
of their mutual interdependence by Christianity as such.” 


VISIBLE STRUCTURE: MEANING AND FUNCTION 


New Concept of Divine Origin of Ecclesiastical Office 


In view of what has been said so far two consequences must 
be quite clear. First, the usual question, whether any particular 
visible structure of the Church is the result of God’s direct in- 
stituting will, or simply a matter of human expedience, is not 
relevant at all. As a matter of fact, nowhere in the Bible can 
one find a univocal presentation or interpretation of Church office. 
But neither can one simply and totally reject it because of the 
lack of such univocal concept. The Bible leaves no doubt con- 
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cerning the fact that the foundation of the Church is located in 
the mission of Christ.*’ And this mission is precisely the fulfill- 
ment of His messianic office or, to return to the concept of this 
paper, the concretization of His consecratory anointing with the 
Holy Spirit. 

It is perhaps worthwhile to note on this point that when Vati- 
can II spells out the analogy between the Church and the mys- 
tery of the incarnate Word, it pointedly sets up the parallel be- 
tween Christ's humanity and the communal structure of the 
Church as living instruments of salvation, saying that, “Just as 
the assumed nature inseparably united to the divine Word serves 
Him as a living instrument of salvation, so, in a similar way, does 
the communal structure of the Church serve Christ’s Spirit, who 
vivifies it by way of building up the body (cf. Eph. 4:16).”” 

This analogy indicates the similarity of the relationship between 
the divine Word and his human nature, on the one hand, and 
between the communal structure of the Church and the Holy 
Spirit, on the other. It does not intend to spell out the Church’s 
relationship with Christ. Christ’s humanity and ecclesial com- 
munal structure are, then, essential notes of consecratory anoint- 
ing, and this is, perhaps, sufficient for the ‘‘divine origin” of ec- 
clesiastical office. 


Biblical Basis of This New Concept 


If these lines seem to say possibly too little in regard to the 
origin of office in the Church from the traditional Catholic point 
of view, another statement of Vatican II could offer assistance and 
light to the inquiring mind. Writing about political authority in 
the Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern W orld, 
the Council Fathers say in particular: 


It is therefore obvious that the political community and public au- 

thority are based on human nature and hence belong to an order of 

things divinely foreordained. At the same time the choice of gov- 

ernment and the method of selecting leaders is left to the free will 
' of citizens.?° 


If one can speak of political authority as “divinely foreor- 
dained’’, although it is directly rooted only in created human na- 
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ture, to speak of the “divine origin” of the communal structure 
of the Church is much more meaningful and justified because it 
rests on the solid biblical notion of consecratory anointing, and 
not only on human expediency. As a matter of fact, it is pre- 
cisely consecratory anointing that completes the scattered findings 
of the Bible in reference to office and sheds light on the “very 
different elements which stand obscure and unresolved next to 
one another.’’*® It is the biblical notion of consecratory anoint- 
ing that validates J. Ratzinger’s summation of the New Testa- 
ment findings in the following three succinct statements: 


1. Word does not exist without Office. It is bound to witness and 
further to that Deputization in Power and to Mission. A hypo- 
staticized, autonomous Word is not found here. 

2. Office and Unity are very closely linked together by virtue of 
the fact that church unity is itself linked to the unity of apos- 
tolic Deputization in Power; outside of that apostolic context 
no church can exist. 

3. Within the diversity of Offices we come upon the commission 
of Paul to the Gentiles on one side; on the other side the ob- 
vious meaning of Jerusalem for Jewish-Christianity appears. 
Peter, as the bearer, of the special commission of first witness 
going back to Christ Himself, emerges then as the connecting 
element between the two groups.*+ 


Consequences of Neglecting This New Concept 


If C. E. Braaten is right in saying that it is dubious that even 
“Roman theologians have yet achieved a fully developed con- 
sensus on the legitimating basis and function of the hierarchy,”* 
the doubt is caused by a position which tries to tie the problem 
of the communal structure of the Church d/rect/y to the instituting 
will of God, instead of studying it in the light of the consecratory 
anointing of Christ and the Christian that requires it simply 
and convincingly. Neglecting or eliminating the importance of 
this consecratory anointing would only perpetuate the Protestant 
objection that “the Catholic case for its papal and episcopal 
doctrines is lacking any direct and clear biblical foundations.”* 

But it would also be a painful reminder to Protestants that not 
to recognize the elements of “early Catholicism” in the New Testa- 
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ment, would be a fateful mistake, and would go directly against 
what Christianity is supposed to be, i.e., the living continuation 
of Christ's anointing. Neither Protestant nor Catholic theologians 
can turn to the Bible on this point and argue on behalf of their 
positions merely by quoting texts. What needs to be understood 
by them, is the biblical testimony to the Holy Spirit’s anointing of 
Christ and of the Christian in the same way and for the same 
purpose. If and when this is done, the road is open again to the 
grasping of the analogy between Christ’s humanity and the com- 
munal structure of the Church. Consecratory anointing will 
bridge the gap in such an illuminating way that both Catholic 
and Protestant theologians will be able to say that 


Ultimately we may come to see that the idea of apostolic succession 
expresses what is common to the various Churches rather than what 
divides them: the succession, not only of the apostles, but also of 
the prophets and the teachers, and, finally, of all the charismatic 
functions as the expression of the will of all the Churches to re- 
main true to the Gospel and to let the apostolic message be ex- 
pressed anew every day. Then orderly apostolic succession will 
express the will of all the Churches to live by the message of the 
apostles and their Lord, not as an anarchical, self-opinionated, au- 
tonomous and merely incidental agglomeration of different people, 
but as the orderly, obedient, faithful and serving community of 
Jesus Christ. The manner in which this is worked out will show 
how faithful every Church is to the Gospel. This is bound to have 
its effect on the brotherhood of the individual Churches. All the 
Churches have to face this eminently critical issue of how to be 
apostolic through succession.*4 


Reciprocal Character of Witness (Office) and Word 


But recognition of the communal structure is just one of the 
two conclusions one must reach in view of consecratory anointing. 
The second one is as important as the first, and has already been 
indicated to some extent, in the above quotation. It can be deep- 
ened as follows. 

It is a basic biblical truth ‘‘that there exists a reciprocal rela- 
tionship in the connection of Witness and Word.”*° Communal 
structure, as the instrument of the Holy Spirit's operations, is in- 
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tended to guarantee the first leg of that relationship, i.e., the 
binding of the Word to the Witness. 


But for the protection of the second half of the whole—the binding 
of Witness to Word—there has been no such guarantee, no such 
concern. Here lies a decisive task—if ever the Catholic concept of 
the Church is to become actually [and not only theoretically} credi- 
ble. We mean the task of securing again in clear fashion the au- 
thoritative character of the Word itself, not just that of the Wit- 
ness, i.e., of the Office. There can certainly be little doubt that the 
improper autonomy and isolation of that obligation of the Witness 
toward the Word through neglect of the other side of that bond 
would comprise in itself no smaller heresy than that of the au- 
tonomous Word, which, as a matter of fact, became the actual 
historical counterblow against the preponderance of Office over 
Word in the Church of the late Middle Ages.*° 


On the Catholic side, this is precisely the salutary result of the 
dialogue in reference to the nature of office. It should never be 
considered in itself, for its own sake. If it is, a kind of idolatry 
could easily develop by magnifying it out of proportion and by 
investing it with a kind of “divinization.” In a historical and 
eschatological Church, however, such a thing can never take 
place, because relativity is in some way built into it. Consequent- 
ly, Office must be constantly checked, reexamined, and corrected. 
And the only medium of checking is the Word; not in the sense 
of whether Office is needed at all or not—for consecratory anoint- 
ing bans a negative answer to the question for good—but in 
order to remain conscious of the purpose of Office and of the 
changeable and the unchangeable aspect of it. For Office and 
Word belong to the same reality. Their role in it, however, 
is not exactly the same. Ratzinger explains it in this way: 


...the third of the three components, Sacrament—Word—Of- 
fice, is unlike the other two. The first two establish unity, the Office 
witnesses it. In scholastic terminology one would say that the first 
two are causes of unity and the Office is the condition for it. The 
Office is rather the manner, the way in which the two pillars of the 
Church’s begin—Word and Sacrament—exist. It is not quite of 
the same dignity or rank as the other two. Above all, the Office 
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is not there to exercise dominion over Word and Sacrament. It is 
there instead to perform a service to them.3? 


It would be a costly mistake to put Office ahead of the Word 
or to emancipate it from its service. Continued dialoguing is 
helping both Catholics and Protestants to realize the close re- 
lationship between them, and to work out better theological 
insights of their respective meanings and furictions.** 


CONCEPT OF VALID MINISTRY 


Problem Posed from “Principle of Emergency” 


Visible, communal structure can hardly be discussed meaning- 
fully without due consideration to the concept of ministry. It is, 
then, only natural that dialoguing about the first has already 
shown its beneficial influence also in reference to the second. 
This does not hold good merely insofar as the validity of the 
Anglican orders is concerned,*® because a positive answer in this 
specific case would not really answer the point in question. The 
perspective must be much broader and much deeper. It must 
touch the very nature of ministry in the context of the nature of 
the Church as the consecrated community on behalf of mankind. 

George A. Lindbeck proposed the problem, from the viewpoint 
of the principle of emergency, in this way: “When there is a 
break in the regular ecclesiastical order because of a dire emer- 
gency, does God bridge the gap and legitimize the new order? ... 
Does God ever allow an emergency to arise which is serious 
enough to justify a break such as occurred at the Reformation; 
and, if so, was the Reformation emergency really that serious ?’”*° 
Or, to put the question very simply, is the Reformation justified 
in its separation? Is its ministry valid? 


Problem Studied with Accent on Eschatological Community 


These questions indicate already that instead of receiving a 
simple “yes” or ‘‘no’” answer, they have to be explored in the 
light shed on them by the Church as an eschatological community. 
In Carl E. Braaten’s words, 
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The doctrine of the succession of bishops is not prior to, apart 
from, or constitutive of the succession of the Church as the people 
of God. Instead, it presupposes the succession of the Church and 
its faith, and exists to represent and promote it. The same thing 
can be said of the infallibility only representatively for the whole 
Church lives daringly toward the future.* 


Very interestingly, Braaten in the same study made it very 
clear that “the reunited Church of the future will choose wisely 
to continue both papal and episcopal offices, not because this is 
the only imaginable way for the Church to perform its mission, 
and certainly not because we have a set of blueprints handed 
down to us from a divine architect... but because these struc- 
tures may best serve as representative signs of the continuity of 
the Church with Jesus Christ and the apostles and as special 
agencies to attend to the self-identity of the Church through the 
discontinuities of the historical process.’”** As a matter of fact, 
he calls them “hermeneutical vehicles, along with others, such as 
the canonical scriptures themselves, the councils of the Church 
and its dogmatic decisions, the rites of the liturgy, etc., all of 
which must be concerned with the one task of transmitting the 
tradition of the gospel to every new generation of the pee © 
of God.’’** 


Nature of Church Determined by Both Past and Future 


But what 1s most interesting in Braaten’s position is his way 
of arguing in the name of ‘eschatological consciousness.” The 
nature of the Church is not determined exclusively by its past. 
Its future, too, must be taken seriously. In his own words, 


It is both my hope and my prediction that the movement toward 
the reunion of the churches will leap foward only when all Chris- 
tian communities take seriously their eschatological mission to the 
world, when they think of themselves not merely in terms of dia- 
logue with contemporary culture, but think back to their past and 
their present in light of that absolute future which God has prom- 
ised and for which the Church is called to prepare the world. For 
this mission the Church will need structures, as she has in the past. 
The most important question to ask, however, is not whether these 
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structures will be true to the past—that is our traditional ecumen- 
ical style—but whether they will open faith up to the future. For 
in the day of God’s judgment, the Church will not be asked how 
successful she was in sticking to the past, but how she prepared 
mankind to be ready for the future of history in the kingdom of 
God.*4 


What is revealed in this theological reflection if not the vision 
of the Church as the consecrated community of the anointed ones 
who must exercise their function as Christians on behalf of the 
world? One can, perhaps, disagree with the concrete needs en- 
visioned by Braaten, but not with the validity of his fundamental 
insight. For if the Church is the continuation of Christ’s anoint- 
ing, it is evident, that the purpose, the end-result, of the anoint- 
ing has much to do with the successful functioning of the mes- 
sianic mission. The perspective of this mission must, therefore, 
prevail even if it requires structural changes. For structures must 
serve consecratory anointing and not vice versa. 


Prime Importance of Study on Consecratory Anointing 


In a different context this point has also been stressed by Greg- 
ory Baum recently. In reference to a reexamination of the ques- 
tion of Anglican orders, suggested by some Catholic theologians, 
and objected to by himself, one of his main arguments was the 
following: 


It seems to me, therefore, of great importance that, instead of deal- 
ing with the question of Anglican Orders, the Catholic Church 
reflect, in general, on the role and meaning of the ministry in other 
churches. Since Vatican II has acknowledged the ecclesial reality 
of those churches, it is possible for the Catholic theologians to af- 
firm that the ministry of these churhces is [a} divinely called and 
{b} exercises its service in power... From the Catholic viewpoint 
these ministries are defctive... [but] it seems to me that only 
within the context of a general doctrine on what Christ does through 
other ministries should: the Catholic Church attempt to define how 
she regards Anglican Orders.*® 


The role and meaning of the ministry depends to a great extent 
on the nature of consecratory anointing. The fruitful continua- 
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tion of the latter requires the former as its operative instrument. 
Accordingly, the whole process of reexamination of the ministry 
in general from the viewpoint of consecratory anointing should 
precede the reexamination of the validity of any particular min- 
istry. For only in this way can it be seen that authentic ministry 
belongs to the very heart of any ecclesial reality enabling it to 
celebrate the postbaptismal sacraments and to form and sustain 
authentic local churches. 


Study Carried Out by Van Beeck 


But how to do it? Besides the many Protestant efforts in this 
regard, on the Catholic side the greatest credit goes to Frans Josef 
van Beeck, S.J.*° for delving into the problem objectively and 
creatively at the same time. He has examined and rethought such 
vital issues as the concepts of validity and invalidity, the role of 
the Church and Church doctrine, the competence of the minister, 
the essence of the Sacrament of Order and its canonical shape; 
he has thus been able to revitalize the problem even for Catholics 
by reshaping the role of the Church according to the concept of 
consecratory anointing, although he never actually uses the term 
itself. The following citation may serve as a good indication of 
his theological orientation: 


It has been recognized that the massive identification of the Corpus 
Christi Mysticum with the Roman Catholic Church presents the 
visible Church in too eschatological a fashion, and this has again 
led to a great awareness of the provisional character of many struc- 
tures which Mystzcz Corporis had too hastily carried away into the 
eschaton. The Church is also the People of God on its way; it 
may stop at nothing nor settle anywhere, and its ordinances ad intra 
as well as its limits ad extra are always indefinite and sliding. It 
is also on its way to its unity, and it has to realize that every fixa- 
tion of limits and competences (understood as fixation of salvation’ 
must be provisional, and must never be presented as the eschatolog- 
ical judgment of God, who alone pronounces the final “Come, 
you blessed” and “Depart from me, you cursed.” The moment 
the Church was to rely completely on its limits and ordinances it 
would harden in its pilgrim state and thus refuse to submit to God’s 
final judgment.47 
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Standing, then, firmly on the ground of the eschatological mis- 
sion of the Church, van Beeck has succeeded in recognizing the 
separated Christians as Churches of good faith in which the sac- 
raments can be celebrated, according to the principle that “where 
there is Church, there is sacrament.’”’** And though it is the entire 
community that celebrates the sacraments, the presence of the 
minister as the crystallization-point of the Church is a service 
to the community and is originally integrated into it. According- 
ly, after a thorough study of the history of the sacraments and 
of the concept of the competency of the minister, van Beeck has 
reached the conclusion that 


First just as dogma never replaces the kerygma and orthodoxy can 
never be a substitute for faith, thus the Ordo never replaces the 
Church... Dogma and Ordo are essentially provisional; they may 
never be allowed to tie salvation down to themselves in a univocal 
way... 

Second, the kerygma has never gone without dogma, and in the 
same way the Church has never gone without Ordo ...The Ordo 
is... 7m the Church as its principle of order, and is in its turn kept 
from sclerosis and juridical fixation by the Ecclesia just as dogma 
exists in the kerygma as a principle of orderly profession of faith, 
and is in its turn kept from dogmatism by the vital forces of the 
kerygma.*® 

In this structure as a whole the continuation of the Ordo remains 
related to the diakonia rendered to the community. In other words: 
the entire structure, the community with the Ordo contained in it, 
reproduces itself through history, so that the Apostolic Succession 
is to be defined entirely with reference to the Apostolic tradition, 
of which it is the ministerial concretization.®° 


Consequently, both postbaptismal scraments and the ministry 
in Protestant Churches may be recognizable on these grounds. 


CONCLUSION 


The four topics presented here as indications of the direction 
and of the immediate outcome of the dialogue in ecclesiology 
are far fram being exhaustive. Other topics, such as the theolog- 
ical understandign of the position and function of the laity in the 
Church, the meaning of the priesthood of the faithful, the nature 
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of the sacraments, etc., could have been chosen as well. In order 
to manage somehow the vast material available to the theologian, 
a selection had to be made. And it was made in view of what 
the Catholic Church can offer as its best contribution in the ecu- 
menical dialogue. 


It seems to me that exploring the biblical concept of Christ’s 
anointing with the Holy Spirit, and understanding the Church 
as the continuation of that anointing, can be more profitable in 
the ecumenical dialogue than anything else previously tried. It 
can help us understand the Church in its true nature as both a 
historical and an eschatological community, held together and tied 
to Christ by the Holy Spirit for the sake of mankind. Seen in this 
light, it is presented to all those who are truly interested in its 
unity, not as a stumbling block, but as the visible uniting force 
for the anointed ones. 
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GRACE AND RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY 
RALPH D1 PASQUALE, O.F.M. 


1. The Unfortunate Antagonism Between 
Psychiatry and Christianity 


Sigmund Freud, like Copernicus, Darwin, Kant, and others, was 
responsible for a genuine and profound revolution of thought. 
The “Christopher Columbus of the Unconscious,” as he is some- 
times called, dethroned man from the absolute conscious control 
of his environment and voiced opinions which seemed to con- 
tradict many of the fundamental beliefs of Christianity; provok- 
ing religious thinkers to anger and sometimes even to irrelevant 
rebukes.” 


However, while his conclusions were often founded on a basic 
error which might best be labeled the “fallacy of the conse- 
quent,’ while he sometimes falsely generalized from the partic- 
ular to the general—passing too readily from sick to healthy, 
while his theories concerning the origin of civilization and reli- 
gion were indeed anti-Christian and his sexual theories exag- 
gerated; Freud’s discoveries advanced profoundly man’s knowl- 
edge of himself. 

Nor did it take long for religious leaders to recognize this fact. 
Surprisingly fast, they saw that just because the psychological 
boundaries of man’sinner life had been extended, this did not seem 
that his adoration of God and his service to his neighbor would 
necessarily be diminished. 


Therefore, instead of retaining their original antagonistic at- 
titude to the new psychological theories; they adopted, adapted, 
digsted, and re-evaluated them; restating them in a newer and 
acceptable form. And they did it so quickly that as early as 1936 
Alfred Adler, a Freudian disciple, stated: 


In the long run I think it will be the clergy who will do the most 
to spread my psychology in the future. There are good reasons for 
this. The clergy are the chief practitioners of social interest already, 
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by profession. And what especially appeals to me is that they need 
not take money from their patients.’ 


2. Theologian, Priest, Counselor, Psychiatrist, and 
Psychologist Need not Clash 


But has Adler's faith in clergymen been justified in the judg- 
ment of history? In a way, yes; but in another, no. The history 
of the psychology of religion has not been without its Catholic 
contributors. Besides such intellectual lights as Freud and Adler, 
William James, Starbuck, Jung, Wundt, Girgensohn, Second and 
others; such Catholic luminaries as Pachev, de Munnynck, Mare- 
chal, Penide, Gemelli, Nuttin, Van Kaam, Lepp, Zavalloni, Thur- 
ston and many, many others have made contributions to this all 
important field. 

These men, following the tenets of Pope Pius XII* who de- 
clared it perfectly legitimate to do research on religious psychol- 
ogy and to reduce everything to a scientific system (if done with 
prudence and reserve, in order to avoid false interpretations), at- 
tempted to give a psychological explanation of religious experi- 
ence, without expressing anything pro or con regarding the meta- 
physical and theological value of such experience. 

Despite their efforts, however, there remain many ecclesiastics 
who treat the science of religious psychology like an unwanted 
intruder into their theological and philosophical “‘systems.” They 
refuse to admit that theology, philosophical psychology and scien- 
tific psychology are all abstractive; not one of them supplying 
the whole truth. They fail to see also that in man there is a nat- 
ural desire for concrete and total knowledge. 

Like the hard-core scientists, the philosophical psychologists 
and speculative theologians often make the mistake of viewing 
their own discilpines as covering the whole of reality, as com plete 
ensembles of experience, rather than as merely specific aspects of 
reality and experience. And as a result of their error the seed of 
confusion and distrust betwen the natural and spiritual disciplines 
isplanted, germinates and grows. Actually, neither the science 
of religious psychology, nor the ontology of religious phenomena, 
nor theology itself are non-abstractive or completely concrete. 
Each concentrates on different aspects of reality, abstracting 
from its other aspects. 
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To be sure, the human mind must always work with concepts 
which are abstract. For every concept refers only to a certain as- 
pect of reality and never to concrete or total reality as such. Even 
a combination of concepts never exhausts all the aspects of the 
really real. Scientific, metaphysical and theological truths com- 
plement and complete each other, but even when combined do 
not result in non-abstractive knowledge. Hence, it should be ac- 
ceptable methodologically to clearly prescind from philosophical 
and theological convictions without denying them, even when con- 
sidering such questions as grace and religion. Nor should the 
adoption of such a method cause us to feel a-religious, for as 
Chardin said: “By virtue of the Creation and, still more, of the 
Incarnation, nothing here below is profane for those who know 
how to see it.’”® 


Grace, Psychology and Religious Vocation 


Thus, to give an example of why this is so, we must all rec- 
ognize the fact that the Catholic priesthood and brotherhood, 
though involving a call from God and consequently grace, im- 
plies, besides grace, certain gifts of heart and mind, definite 
endowments of intelligence, character, temperament and person- 
ality; emotional stability and maturity, adjustability and adapt- 
ability, poise and balance of judgment; all of which can be 
studied and measured naturally through proper application of the 
psychological sciences. 

Notwithstanding any doctrine of sufficient and efficacious grace 
regarding vocations therefore, methods leading to the discovery 
of genuine vocations as well as factors favoring the development 
or loss of the same may certainly be studied naturally. 

All vocational choices, even though, as in our case, a divine call 
may be a necessary concomitant thereof, reflect the emotional 
needs and interests of the persons choosing—a divine call in such 
cases meaning simply that God calls those persons to a special 
type of life who have special needs and interests. By the same 
token, it would seem that the Almighty merely ¢olerates the en- 
trance into such a life as the priestly and religious life by those 
men whose prepsychotic tendencies cause them to feel genuinely 
attracted thereto. 
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While all this appears to be perfectly reasonable, it is at least 
equally reasonable to admit that since emotional needs and in- 
terests as well as psychotic tendencies are discovered by modern 
scientific methods, such methods should be used to help screen 
and eliminate candidates to our way of life. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there is often manifest in clerical circles a certain passive 
condemnation of psychological methods as anti-religious. 

Many provinces and dioceses have already accepted psycholog- 
ical screening of its candidats and in this are to be commended. 
But there are other perfectly legitimate and helpful procedures 
connected somehow to the field of psychological measurement 
which they have yet to embrace. Thus they have yet to do some- 
thing about the stress inherent in our seminaries’ institutional 
makeup even though it is a major factor leading to discourage- 
ment in one’s vocation. It is true, of course, that to overcome this 
stress, personal resources are necessary. But they are not always 
adequate. Other resources may also be required—resources which 
are as built into the seminary as are its inherent stresses and 
which can only be supplied by those who have charge of the semi- 
nary s operation. 

One resource which can be built into the seminary program by 
enterprising superiors but which in many has not yet been, for 
example, is a good counseling program, by which is meant some- 
thing more than the providing of good confessors, disciplinary 
counselors and authoritarian leaders. Such a program could be 
made to include some things as: a conservative use of psycholog- 
ical testing; the administering of scholastic aptitude tests to the 
students in order to have some objective criteria for comparing 
their achievements with their capabilities; the supplying of non- 
disciplinary counselors to help the boys to help themselevs in the 
pursuit of their vocation; and, the development of a good spe- 
cialized scale for the rating of seminarians and of the rules for 
its use, in order to help the seminary faculty to pass more objec- 
tive judgments on the suitability of the candidates under its care. 

Is the reluctance to adopt such measures an indication of the 
presence of a kind of spiritual-natural schizephrenia in men of 
the cloth? Perhaps! They seem to manifest an attitude that there 
is a dichotomy between religious experience and the natural life. 
And they are mistaken. 
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3. The Supernatural Existential: A Reality 


We simply must admit the possibility of studying religious ex- 
perience naturally. However, we must do so without conveying 
the idea that we favor dissecting man into scientific, philosophical 
and theological pieces. In fact we should be diametrically op- 
posed to such an erroneous way of thinking. 

Before the existentialist revolt, Christian thinkers were satisfied 
to view man as a static being-among-beings, as a rational animal 
composed of internal and external senses (which he has in com- 
mon with animals) and of the higher faculties of the soul, intel- 
lect (whereby he knows) and will (whereby he loves). They 
threw in a bucket of grace to insure salvation and went on their 
merry way. ; 

When the existentialists appeared on the scene, however, they 
cried out with a single voice that “existence precedes essence, or, 
if you will, that it is necessary to part from subjectivity.”° They 
began their philosophical speculation from the standpoint of the 
spectator, for they maintained that any investigation of the prob- 
lem of reality should begin with a study of that entity who is 
capable of positing the problem in the first place; because such 
an entity must be in a very special relationship to Being-as-such- 
in-all-its-totality. 

The entity who is capable of positing the problem, is, of course, 
man. And we should not view him as we would a stone, or a 
tree, or an animal, but in the essential, constitutive and formal 
structures which combine in him as modes of being. In short, we 
should view him existentially—with his existentials. 

And one of the most easily discernible of these existentials is 
that essential human characteristic whereby man appears as a 
being in potency to himself, as an entity who must realize his 
own possibilities.’ For a human being is not a being whose es- 
sence is given him at birth, forever to remain static, but a being 
who is always in potency to the realization of his own possibil- 
ities. In fact, he zs essentially his own possibilities. Unlike ob- 
jects which are external to him and which have meaning only 
because they are simply present and utilizable, man must realize 
himself in one way or another. Being for him is an obligation. 
He must ‘‘make’’ himself.* 
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But man cannot and ought not to be completely self-centered. 
While he is Being-in-potency-to-himself, he is also Being-in-the- 
world and Being-with-others. All men are essentially inter- 
related with the world of persons and the world of things. Be- 
cause of this, it is very difficult for them to realize their own 
possibilities. While the “others” are an individual’s companions 
in search for true selfhood and authentic existence, they unfor- 
tunately constitute an obstacle to one another in their search for 
true selfhood. Not being able to escape from the “others,” a 
man is caught up in a process which levels his own and every- 
one else’s possibilities. He is always in danger of being absorbed 
in Das Man (massification).° 


Moreover, man cannot live completely in the present. He ts 
“inseparably bound up with his view of his former life, of the 
plans that he formed, of the fortunes that fashioned him.’ And 
his interpretation of his past is linked with an interpretation of 
his hopes and aspirations for the future. In fact, an individual 
self zs, in part, his very hopes and aspirations for the future. 


A human individual then, has an “ex-centric’”’ position in the 
world. He can extricate himself from this life, so to speak, by 
making himself present in the past or the future: a past which 
is not the “now” which was, and a future which is not a “now” 
which has not yet become real. The future is a kind of “coming” 
(since man makes himself to be what he is by realizing his po- 
tentialities), and a person moves forward towards his future 
while simultaneously moving backwards towards the past.” 


Nor is the future bleak. For death, which must come, since 
man is Being-towards-death,” is a richer life; a life which is “in 
meaning, if not in sequence, continuous with the very life that 
death interrupts.’"** And it is for this reason that secular problems 
must be abandoned in favor of an “‘ethico-religious approach,” 
and that social problems must be resolved through a radical love 
or orientation based on one’s relation to God.” 

Just as man is Dasein, Being-in-the-world, Being-with-others 
and Being-towards-death; so also is he Being-towards-God. He 
enjoys what Karl Rahner and Hans Urs von Balthasar call a 

“supernatural existential.”” His very being is pointed beyond him- 
self toward the supernatural mystery of God and he can already 
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experience obscurely in his concrete situation what the world of 
revelation would make clear in his reflex consciousness. Hence 
it is that “in saying yes to his own being, even the pagan can say 
yes to the mystery of God in Christ.’’*° 


4. The Mystery of Divine Grace 


It is precisely in this area of man’s relationship to his God 
that grace operates. For grace im general, while a mysterious 
inexplicable and elusive gift of a living God, can be described as 
“the secret of God’s presence in our life; an actual, loving, 
kind, constant, benevolently condescending and absolutely free 
self-commitment of Christ to us, through the veil of faith. De- 
spite over-objectified ideas of grace, which would make it a kind 
of mathematical entity, therefore, its effect is always “‘to foster 
a dialogue between man and God as between persons.’’*’ 

It implies two liberties: that of the transcendent God loving 
man and seeking his salvation, and that of man saying “yes” to 
God's designs for him.** 

Grace is really within man, introducing him to the Christian 
order, and transforming him internally (in a supernatural way) 
as a “formal” principle of justification. Through it God speaks to 
man in his own concrete situation, calling him to His love. But 
it leaves his psyche as it found it with its acquired urges, its com- 
plexes and disturbances. It has nothing to do with perversion 
tendencies, will not change his psychological characteristics and 
will not cure his neuroses or psychoses (though it may help). It 
does not change the psychological or functional characteristics of 
man’s reasoning or will power; nor improve his memory, sharpen 
his wits or strengthen his volitional control.” 


What Then Does It Actually Do? 


Grace changes the structure and ultimate orientation of human 
consciousness without changing knowledge or awareness as such, 
by expanding “the horizon within which the normal, empirically 
experienced realities of consciousness are grasped.*° Intellectual 
consciousness is naturally capable of reaching out into a transcen- 
dental horizon, but through grace it is expanded in such a way 
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that it is able to transcend “into the infinity of the silent mystery 
which we call God.”** And within this new expanded horizon 
the spiritual existence of man takes place. For through grace 
God freely gives himself to the human consciousness; thus en- 
tering into the movement of infinite transcendence as its inner- 
most Moving Force. 

This does not mean, however, that through grace God some- 
how posits divine data into the human pseyche. Nor does it 
mean that without formal revelation the human mind cannot ar- 
rive at a knowledge of God. What it does mean is this. 

Through grace, the a priori formal horizon of human conscious- 
ness is extended so that man’s knowledge and freedom become 
ordinated to God, his human spirit transcending into infinity. It 
is as if God, through grace, were to supply every man (even a 
pagan or one of Rahner’s ‘‘anonymous Christians’) with a pair 
of colored glasses through which he is rendered capable of seeing 
everything as tinted by divinity, so to speak. 

Just as we see physical reality—because of the a priori sense 
forms—as being in space and time; and just as we view the expe- 
rienced in categories—because of the 4 priori intelligible forms; 
so also we gain a glimpse of infinity because of what we might 
call an a4 priori grace form. 


5. The Instinctus Naturae and Instinctus Fidei 


Does this explanation of divine grace imply that there is in 
man a religious instinct? St. Thomas Aquinas speaks of an zn- 
stinctus fidei and instinctus naturae, but we believe that the “in- 
stinct-towards-God” like Rahner's “supernatural existenital,’”’ has 
purely ontological, rather than psychological, meaning. For in its 
purest sense this iv5tinctus interior is an ontological, formal prin- 
ciple, an inherent tendency of human nature towards God, a hu- 
man concern for the Absolute given to man by the divine act of 
creation. This enthousiasmos or hormé, as it is called in Greek, 
can be viewed as a sensitivity or sympathy for the word of Revela- 
tion, personally brought about in man by God, through the motio 
divina of creation.” 

It is not a datum of experience; nor does it have psychological 
value. Rather, because it is given with the essential form of man, 
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it has purely ontological significance, being made conscious only 
through the natural operation of the human psyche. 

It does not bring about an affective intuition of the content of 
faith. On the contrary, men grasp the contents of their faith from 
what they hear and see and read and feel. Neither does it trans- 
port human souls from disbelief to belief. For while it makes 
men sensitive so to speak, to the Gospel message; while it con- 
fers upon them a readiness to receive the “Good News,” they 
experience conversion to God because of such natural reasons as: 
Angst or Sorge, their feelings of guilt, their disillusionment with 
material gains, or through other spontaneous judgments which 
may even precede rational justification.” 

In other words, because of his ontological makeup, man is open 
to God and constantly comes across the divine offer of grace. 
It is his inescapable and fundamental human situation to come 
face to face with grace; even if he has not been confronted his- 
torically with the mystery of Christianity. But his ontological 
instinct operates through various kinds of psychological phenom- 
ena and is aided by a truly “supernatural” helping force which 
we call grace. 


Is Thomas’ “Instinct of Faith’? Nature or Grace? 


Rahner, moved by the fact that even sinners are really called 
to and actually do live in a supernatural order, presents his “su- 
pernatural existential” as being neither human nature nor sanc- 
tifying grace. He situates man’s factual state of being destined 
to the supernatural order in an intermediary position betwen na- 
ture and supernature. 

Seckler, on the other hand, claims that materially speaking, 
the instinct of faith is itself a natural instinct, while positing 
only a formal distinction between the instinctus naturae and the 
instinctus fidei, for he believes that there is only a formal dis- 
tinction betwen man’s ability to be addressed by God and his 
actual vocation to the supernatural life.** 

Man is essentially, positively but passively opened to grace, 
but the concrete offer of grace comes only through the act of 
creation by the God of Salvation. It appears then that grace, in 
his view, is still not a superstructure. He believes that man’s be- 
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ing destined supernaturally is a human reality and, without 
actually being grace, is “‘of grace.” 

Hence, while Rahner leaves sinners with the reality of a super- 
natural existential as an intermediary between their nature and 
grace; Seckler leaves human nature as nature, but practically 
identifies the offer of grace with our humanity. 

Schillebeeckx disagrees with both men. He rejects Rahner’s 
“intermediary supernatural existential,’ viewing such a “linking 
reality” as useless and meaningless, ‘‘because the problem of the 
relationship between nature and supernature is in this way only 
transferred to the relationship between nature and this ‘inter- 
mediaty, which is not natural and yet is not sanctifying grace 
either.”’?° 

He also rejects Seckler’s views. He maintains that the z- 
Stinctus naturae—an openness to God—can not be identified with 
the smstinctus fide7. For however open man may be to receive 
grace, his spirit, by itself, is completely powerless “to take even 
one step in the direction of grace.’ While it is true that grace 
is not a foreign body in the life of man, but truly meaningful 
to him; and while it is also true that man does have a natural 
desire for God, this does not mean that the znstinctus naturae is 
really concrete offer or even a promise of grace.*® 

God, by creating man a formally spiritual being, gave to him 
a natural finalization towards personal ocmmunion with the 
Trinity. But destining man to beatific vision or love is an act of 
salvation and hence an offer of grace, not nature.*’ Hence, this 
instinctus naturae ot transcendental openness of man’s spirit and 
the nstinctus fidei: or God's invitation to grace, cannot be iden- 
tified one with the other; even though in his living experience 
man has no conscious awareness of any difference between what 
derives from the one and what derives from the other. 


6. The Religious Instinct in Psychology 


We basically agree with this view; for we see man as being 
naturally a Being-towards-God, but as one who enjoys and needs 
the special help of God to attain his ultimate end. Hence, while 
we admit in him a natural openness to the Divine, we must view 
the grace through which he attains salvation as a “plus-x” factor, 
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as something given to him by God which is over and above that 
which he naturally possesses. 

Freud, of course, would not even agree with us in stating 
that man is by nature a Being-towards-God. According to him 
religious activity in man is nothing more than a substitute for 
desires repressed in infancy, an obsessive compulsive neurosis, a 
collective delirium.** Following his assumed premise that the de- 
velopment of the individual recapitulates the history of mankind, 
he believed that the need for religion in every man springs from 
his oedipus complex, his early childhood feelings of helplessness 
and his longing for a father to help him out of that state of 
helplessness. For him, the notions clustering around religion are 
so infantile, so incongruous with reality, that is was painful for 
him to think that the vast majority of men would never be able 
to rise above the religious view of life—a view which for him 
is half comical, half pathetic and symptomatic of an individual 
pathology accepted by great numbers. 

The basic difficulty with Freud is that he refused to accept 
the most profound and specific data concerning religious phe- 
nomena and didn’t even bother to consider the difference be- 
tween normal and abnormal religious manifestations. He was a 
genius in the scientific area, but left much to be desired when it 
came to genuine metaphysical and theological knowledge.” 

He beliveed erroneously that he was being coldly scientific by 
giving totally natural explanations to observed religious phenom- 
ena. What he didn’t seem to recognize is the truth that he was 
really being less than truly scientific by leaving God out of re- 
ligion. After all, God, the moral law, divine reward and pun- 
ishment are facts, not claims. Consequently, he would be more 
scientific were he to admit that these are facts, even though— 
through the use of the methodic doubt—he may not allow the 
facts to enter into his science except as theological or metaphysical 
postulates. ; 

This is what Alfred Adler did, even though he did not per- 
sonally care to associate himself with any organized religion. He 
felt that psychologically man needs God, but does not create Him. 
According to him the concept of God arises from: 


the ever present feeling of inferiority of necessitous mankind, ... 
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mankind’s ideal goal of perfection. From the point of view of 
Individual Psychology (his system), the conception of the Godhead 
and its enormous importance for mankind can be understood, recog- 
nized and prized. It acts as a bond, uniting individual and com- 
munity, setting them towards a goal which heigthens their feelings 
and emotions and which thus stimulates their present striving.®° 


With this view we feel that we may safely agree. For although 
we refuse to view religion as being merely instinctive, we must 
admit that it is founded on instincts and natural tendencies which 
are existentially a part of man. Men are born with certain pro- 
pensities which may be developed into true religious sentiments 
and which, together with rational realities, constitute religion. 

Here again, however, we must emphasize the fact that we are 
not ruling out the grace and revelation of God. We are by no 
means agreing with William James's view that: “If there is such 
a thing as inspiration from a higher realm, it might be that that 
neurotic temperament would furnish the chief conditions of the 
requisite receptivity.” 

On the other hand, neither do we believe that religion is so 
sublime that we should not dare study it except in the light of 
theology. We have already mentioned that we can legitimately 
consider religious phenomena from a psychological viewpoint, 
allowing for the influence of grace and the supernatural upon the 
individual by a “plus-x factor.’ Grace, after all is said and 
done, builds upon nature, and in psychology we are only con- 
cerned with a religious man’s psyche—setting aside, but not deny- 
ing, the work of the grace of God in him. Moreover, we may 
scientifically study the religio-psychological manifestations in man, 
without even considering his metaphysical nature. 

By following such a system we find ourselves in a position to 
trace the development of the religious sense of man from infancy 
to adulthood without considering the influence that supernatural 
grace has on this development. 

Thus, without considering the motio divina of grace upon 
human nature, while never losing sight of his natural ability to 
transcend himself, we find that man does indeed develop towards 
God. Before even reaching the age of reason he manifests the 
basic religious sentiments of fear and love, ordinarily fearing his 
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father and loving his mother. As times goes on, however, he 
begins to love and to develop a filial respect for both parents. 
He attributes to them such divine perfections as omniscience and 
omnipotence. Then, as he grows older he learns that his parents 
cannot know and do everything and begins to seek objects to 
which he can reasonably attribute divine perfections—objects like 
the sun or huge animals. But with the development of his in- 
telligence the child begins to predicate the parental and divine 
attributes only to an invisible and totally spiritual being, whom 
he views as a lawmaker whose law must be obeyed. It is at this 
point that he definitely needs religious guidance; for without it, 
he will hardly be able to keep himself from confusion, sin and 
at least a mild form of neurosis.*” 


It appears clearly therefore that we may view religion as some- 
thing instinctive in children who have not reached the age of 
reason, since they are born with sentiments of love and fear, 
both of which stand at the base of any religion. And even at a 
tender age they prove themselves capable of religious manifesta- 
tions, however infantile or erroneous these manifestations may be. 


We cannot conclude from this, however, with such thinkers 
as Freud or James, that religion is indeed purely instinctive and 
irrational, arising from infantile neuroses. The contradictions 
which seem to permeate our psychologico-theological explanations 
of religion are merely apparent—not real. Religion in its adult 
adherents and even in children who have reached the age of rea- 
son is actually very rational. There is no innate knowledge of 
God. And even the erroneous relgioius notions of children are 
in their minds because they are rational beings. No animal has, 
or ever will have, the religion which man manifests even as an 
underdeveloped infant. 


What the facts do show therefore is that man by his very na- 
ture, ontologically, is pointed beyond himself toward the super- 
natural mystery of God, that by saying yes to his own being, he 
can say yes to the mystery of salvation. His saying yes, of course, 
will not by itself gain him beatific fruition, since grace is neces- 
sary for that. But it will and does open him up to the grace of 
God which can bring him ultimate justification. 
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7. Holiness, Grace, Miracles and Psychology 


At this point in our considerations we should consider the 
case of grace erupting in our human world when God works 
miracles or grants our positions, thus highlighting his loving 
presence in our history. For it is within this area that many peo- 
ple maintain a comprehensive scepticism, not necessarily because 
of an abstract rejection of the miraculous on their part, but be- 
cause it sems to them that the Catholic Church in its popular 
hagiography has given its credence to an abundance of imper- 
fectly proved miracles. Moreover, they are especially confused 
at times by the lack of a clear cut differentiation between the so- 
called miraculous and the various preternatural manifestations 
connected with spiritualism and the occult. 


It should be well established at the outset, however, that the 
Church is well aware of the fact that true holiness need not be 
accompanied by the miraculous. In fact she shows a very healthy 
scepticism in investigating the preternatural. 


In the processes of beaticafition one will always find a Promotor 
Fidei (popularly known as the ‘Devil's Advocate”) strongly in- 
sisting that, while miraculous manifestations in a person's life 
may be legitimately submitted in evidence in confirmation of what 
has been otherwise proved, the fact of the heroic virtue of the 
person must be established by testimony of those who have been 
the daily witnesses of his life and actions.*° 

Moreover, the evidence accumulated in the processes of beatifi- 
cation and canonization is relatively easy of access. Printed with 
the sanction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, this evidence 
is often more complete, and notably better attested, than any to 
be found in the proceedings of such organizations as the Society 
for Psychical Research. 


The Ascetical Life 


Be that as it may, we should point out that despite the popular 
opinion that saints are difficult people to live with, they are not, 
generally speaking, wild-eyed fanatics, unable to appreciate the 
ordinary weaknesses of human nature or the jode de vivre. 


Many view ascetics as persons who glory in doing things con- 
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trary to the normal tendencies of human nature. Truthfully, how- 
ever, an asceticism which is not exaggerated, rather than running 
contrary to the normal tendencies of human personality, actually 
reveals itself as an essential prerequisite for the full and perfect 
development of the human spirit. For it implies nothing more 
than the development of virtue, the control of disordinate tend- 
encies and a commitment to God brought about through self de- 
nial, altruism and a generous giving of one’s self.** 

The true ascetic learns the ideals of God-directed behavior, 
adopts these ideals as the élan of his life and attempts to realize 
these ideals within the boundaries of normal psychological be- 
havior. For unlike his less developed fellows, he recognizes the 
fact that the human condition is the more normal as it more 
closely approximates the ideal norm of human behavior, which 
appreciates all the values attainable by it—including that of be- 
ing God-oriented. 

To live a well balanced and what we call a holy life, is not 
only a principle of traditional asceticism, but a basic requisite 
for mental hygiene. 

The self-control practiced by an ascetic is an extremely impor- 
tant weapon against psychosomatic disturbances, since violent and 
uncontrolled emotions can cause such somatic problems as cardio- 
vascular disturbances or such psychological difficulties as intense 
nervous excitation. Self-control, in fact, is an essential requisite 
for equilibrium of the personality and is itself a sign of maturity. 

Moreover, ascetical altruism is perfectly in keeping with 
healthy human behavior. No man is an island. He is, instead, a 
part of a whole, a member of society, a Being-with-others. And 
unless his centrifugal tendency towards socialization be honored, 
his internal harmony, his integrity and even his sanity may very 
well be lost. 

Finally, as Jung points out when considering the intimate forces 
which concur in the human personality, one of the basic laws of 
human dynamism is that there must be an equilibrium between 
the biological and spiritual forces in man, if he is to be healthy. 
Moreover, Jung believes, with other modern psychiatrists, that 
religion itself has the salvatory influence of liberating man from 
egocentricity by transporting him out of himself—to God and to 
neighbor. 
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The Mystical Life 


Unlike asceticism, the mystical life is not open to everyone. 
Even many saints have been unable to attain it. For it is some- 
thing which can be attained only through a special supernatural 
grace, which enables the gifted soul to gain a kind of experi- 
mental knowledge of the Divine, to sense or “touch” God in a 
special manner. Faith, not reason, is the dynamism of this type 
of life, the mystic’s prayer bringing him to a certainty of the 
presence of God.** 

During his prayer of union with God the mystic passes into 
ecstasy. And it is especially during his ecstasies that he experi- 
ences imaginative and intellectual visions or even the gift of 
“locution.”’ 

His periods of rapture while rewarding, however, leave his body 
in a state of extreme fatigue which could last for many days. 
That is perhaps why the true mystic, while seeking spiritual un- 
ion with God, does not aspire to those periods. He wants to be 
active. But, in a way, he cannot help himself, being overtaken 
by what Delacroix called “Theopathy.’’** 


Accidents of the Mystical Life and Miracles 


Very often the life of intense union with God is accompanied 
by extraordinary phenomena, the observation of which leads many 
to judge the mystics to be mentally ill. Just as often, however, 
great marvels like levitation, second sight, living without eating, 
stigmatization, incorruption, the odor of sanctity, bodily elonga- 
tion, luminosity, visions, supernatural hearing, the multiplication 
of food, healing of sick, and so forth, cause wonder and awe in 
the human spirit. But does this mean that they are infallible 
indicators of sanctity, or that they completely transcend the nat- 
ural? These are the questions we should attempt to answer. 


Are Preternatural Phenomena Infallible Indicators 
of the Presence of Sanctity? 


Gifts life prophecy, the reading of hearts, and the working of 
miracles have traditionally been called graces gratis datae or 
“charismata.”’*’ Grace in general is defined as a supernatural 
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gratituous gift bestowed upon men by God and is divided into 
sanctifying grace, which makes man pleasing to God; and gratia 
gratis data, of which we are speaking, which does not of itself 
unite man to God, but causes him to cooperate in the salvation 
of others.** 

While sanctifying grace, therefore, is per se primarily ordained 
to the justification and eventual salvation of the recipient, grace 
gratis data is primarily ordained to the salvation of others, al- 
though it may secondarily lead to the salvation of the recipient, 
provided it be employed with charity. A grace gratis data, there- 
fore, may be found in the wicked or in sinners who, although 
neglecting their own salvation, may procure and cooperate in the 
salvation of others.*® It may also be found, we would imagine, in 
the psychologically abnormal. Its purpose is not the justification 
or the psychological restoration of the recipient. It is merely 
meant to enable him to offer others certain disposing or prepara- 
tory factors toward their own justification, while not itself causing 
sanctifying grace in them. 


Do Preternatural Gifts Completely Transcend the Natural? 


It is apparent, therefore, that preternatural gifts are not neces- 
sarily indications of holiness in the person who possesses them; 
but are they always God-caused ? 


We should begin answering this question by stating that we 
know very little, in our present stage of scientific development, of 
what we might best call “metaphysical” or “occult’’ or “extra- 
scientific” phenomena: (phenomena like extra-sensory percep- 
tion, which includes cliarvoyance, telepathy, and precognition; 
and psychokinesis, or the exercise of direct mental influence over 
a physical object or an object process). 


There is a branch of psychology which deals with these unusual 
abilities—Parapsychology. Despite its efforts, however, “psychic” 
phenomena are not yet explainable by the accepted principles of 
science. Because of their inexplicable nature, in fact, they are 
sometimes called “‘supernormal” or “‘paranormal.” However, this 
merely indicates that something beyond an orthodox explanation 
is required to account for them; but not, as might be imagined, 
that they are indeed supernatural. Parapsychical phenomena, how- 
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ever strange and mysterious they may be, are natural phenomena.” 


The case is different, however, with true gratiae gratis datae. 
They are supernatural, because they are God-caused. But even 
they may not be supernatural in the sense that they are possible 
only through 4 suspension of the laws of nature, as our traditional 
definition of miracles would seem to imply. 


It is our considered opinion that many mystical phenomena 
(such as supernatural vision or hearing) are really hallucinatory, 
in the sense when they are experienced, there is no external 
cause. This does not mean that such phenomena are experienced 
by the recipients because they are suffering from some mental dis- 
order. It means rather that they are caused in the recipients by 
God, who makes use of the very same psychological mechanisms 
to bring them about that come into play in halluncination. This 
would certainly be in accordance with Divine Wisdom which, 
operating under the principle of “no waste” (zon sunt entia mul- 
tiplicanda sine necessitate), simply uses all the natural means 
available to it in the production of a supernatural effect. 


It may very well be, therefore, that even such phenomena as 
stigmatization, or levitation, or luminosity, or living without eat- 
ing, or whatever, may involve the putting into operation of as yet 
unknown psychological mechanisms. For even if this were proved 
to be accurate, the truths of the faith would remain unmolested. 
For even if such were the case, none of the conclusions we could 
draw therefrom would place the teachings of the Church in any 
danger. We would simply have to conclude that either these 
phenomena are brought about in an individual by God (in which 
case there would be no difficulty): or that they are caused by 
the individual himself. 


But if they are caused by the individual himself, this would be 
because of a psychological abnormality on his part (in which case 
he could hardly be judged a miracle worker); or because he is 
so taken up in the things of God that he transports himself beyond 
normal human horizons (in which case his apparent gratia gratis 
data—which does him no good personally—would be indicative 
of the presence of an abundance of sanctifying grace in his soul). 

All would only prove that, beyond our greatest expectations, 
Ad majora nati sumus. 
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would not see the vision. Or He would perhaps have had to miraculously 
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